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APPORTIONMENT FOR 1944 


Released by U. L. C. A. Treasurer E. Clarence Miller, LL.D. 


Communing 1944 

Synod Membership Apportionment 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania .............. 159,737 $ 391,300 
ING WOT a eae acres hens 112,821 276,372 
Worth iGarolimati (eres satuetsssercces 23,007 57,584 
BEV ui fob aa Rei enue AMR SES BR SF A rie era 35,467 86,882 
South Carolinas. 1s nents crak 17,644 43 222 
Central Pennsylvania .............s::ccee 124,210 304,271 
Virginia Ont ais ete gatatleenyctccate ales 14,258 34,928 
QOBIG OE as 54,933 134,567 
Pittsloure las ccccn tesssescscs se aetna ee seen ones 61,597 150,892 
Thdiana, 0S Ge ae ca et oes 14,581 35,719 
TROIS ee A ey a a et Sear 35,916 87,982 
MORAG hak hn cre ease ys eRe ae ads 4,320 « 10,583 
IMISsissippl sede ee are: 296 725 
TO We eee or eee rae Metnceeene eee 9,632 435 5S) 
Michigan : es eaia ee Satan eseancs tes 5,808 14,228 
Georsia-Alabamia’ ii. icianeveetat ae 3,399 8,327 
Canada eee ee inn: aeoenegere 17,424 42.683 
TRB TIGAS he MOE Che RN GL Nee ae 6,730 16,487 
INebrasleayyer icra eae cee ncaceg rads 12,417 30,418 
Wa GUNS eecretes ce oe beaks Uh eae cate Oseeade vias 13,918 34,095 
Teel Fen oe uvexn vas thet emMan eet Ruut ened Piste BP 1,631 3,996 
IMTS Ei) eC ae 11,572 28,348 
Calliforiia hee ec i es rit Sewer eee aes 5,615 13,755 
Roeky: Mountain 2c) ss vssteverrecssnats: 2,014 4,934 
INOTthiwest ein ciel cie ee nese care eee evant 39,021 95,588 
Manitoba) 2202 ee ee 7,912 19,382 
DSP (ih {CP CORR eta ge NORE RN TAH ines ty ai 2,472 6,056 
INOWa: SCOLE Nh ee eae Menai eeenats 2,223 5,446 
Westi Virginia ccc eis eae aang 3,723 9,120 
Slovaks Zion 000.2280) ee ens 5,821 14,260 
Ploridat sho sy an ee aaa aa 1,474 3,611 
Kentucky-Tennessee .....cccecesesesereeteenes 4,345 10,644 
816,438 $2,000,000 


Per capita—$2.44965 


Against Anti-Semitism 


London, April—(By Cable)—The British Council of Churches, meeting 
in London on April 13 and 14 under the presidency of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, passed the following resolution on anti-Semitism and the 
Bermuda refugee conference: 

“The British Council of Churches warmly welcomes the statements 
made by the leaders of many Christian churches expressing their fellow- 
feeling with the Jewish people in the trials through which they are passing, 
and desires to aid them in every practicable way. In particular, the Council 
notes with admiration and thankfulness the statements on this subject which 
have been issued by Christian leaders in enemy-occupied countries. The 
Council affirms that anti-Semitism of any kind is contrary to natural justice, 
incompatible with the Christian doctrine of man, and a denial of the Gospel. 
Malicious gossip and irresponsible charges against the Jews, no less than 
active persecution, are incompatible with Christian standards of behavior. 

“The Council welcomes the decision to hold in Bermuda a conference 
in which the British and American governments will seek jointly to find 
preatical ways of rendering immediate and continuing assistance to the Jews 
and other imperilled peoples. The Council considers every possible step 
ought to be taken to rescue from massacre the Jews in enemy and enemy- 
occupied territories.” 
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Mr. Elmer Irey 


THe LUTHERAN announces his elec- — 
tion to the Committee on Church © 
Papers of the United Lutheran ~ 
Church in America. He was elected — 
by the Executive Board at its April | — 
meeting to the place made vacant by 
the preference of Mr. Henry Beisler ° 
for the Executive Board after hay- | 


ing been elected to both positions. 


Mr. Irey, born in Kansas City, d 
Mo., came to Washington, D. C., asa — 


boy. He is a member of St. Stephen’s 


Lutheran Church of that city, the 
Rev. George K. Bowers pastor. In — 
this congregation he has served on & 
the church council and accepted ~ 


appointments of major importance. 


In 1907 Mr. Irey began his career ~ 
in government service in the nation’s — 
Post Office Department, being as- — 
signed to work under direction of — 
the Chief Postal Inspector. Twelve — 
years in that relationship qualified — 
him for appointment to a branch of — 
the Department of Internal Revenue ~ 
which was in need of highly trained ~ 
investigators to handle tax fraud — 
cases. It was then that Mr. Irey re- © 
alized his oportunity to formulate — 
and establish a well-trained and 
qualified force of investigators who — 
would be capable of handling in- — 


tricate cases. 


The “gangster era” of the United 
States government was then at its | 


height of notoriety. What one read 


in the papers about some famous 
public enemies was partly supplied | 


by Internal Revenue researches. 


Evaders of taxes were exposed and — 
conspirators unmasked. Criminals | 
who could and did get away with 
murder were convicted by records © 
in banks and institutions subject to 


Uncle Sam’s research men. 
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A Month of Reckoning 


In the past of Lutheranism on the western continent there has been 
no month like this May 1943. The extent and variety of the interests 
involved are without parallel. From homes to occupation and back again 
influences travel which are generated by the most serious of human 
activities. In all of them religion is a factor. To all of them the churches 
must give thought and service. For all that is undertaken, fellow 
believers must seek grace and guidance in answer to sincere and constant 
prayers. 

The complexity of the situation becomes apparent when one discerns 
that practically the entire membership of all Lutheran churches in 
Canada and the United States are affected. Only the actual experiences 
could prove that so complete a transformation of all phases of daily life 
could occur. What began with the call of young men to military training 
has’ grown to the stage that our duty to the Head of the Church calls for 
special ministries superimposed upon that “care of souls” that is usual. 
The revelation of God’s will, the gifts of divine grace, and consciousness 
of fellowship in faith which originates in the community of believers 
must be conveyed to all in the nations’ armed services. The men and 
women who are in suddenly enlarged industrial centers must be served 
with pastors and instructors in religion; and those who till the soil and 
accept stewardship of the productive forces of fields, herds, and flocks 
must be reminded of their relation to the good and gracious will of their 
Lord. 

There is finally that care of World Missions which the exigencies of 
war exiled from the support of sponsoring European societies. 

The greatness and the variedness of the task are equaled by the priv- 
ilege of engaging in its performance. Of course, the Prince of the World 
is the basic agent in its attack upon the faithful. But we shall neither 
falter nor fail. “The Kingdom ours remaineth,” if each of us accepts a 
share of the enterprise. 


THE CHURCH 
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IN THE NEWS 


Bible and Radio 


Tue children of St. Paul’s church 
school, Romeo, Mich., were studying 
ports the Church- 
man. They came 
to the incident 
about receiving 
the tablets of 
pstone. The 
teacher said, 
| “What did God 
give to Moses on 
the mountain?” 

Frantically Alfred waved his hand. 
“The ten commandos,” he shouted. 


New Merger Shapes Up 


WHILE ambitious plans for an 
Episcopal-Presbyterian church mer- 
ger gradually drift further into the 
zone of improbability, there is talk 
of a union of the Evangelical and 
Reformed churches with the Con- 
gregational Christian. 

Both of these church organizations 
resulted from recent mergers; the 
Congregational and Christian 
churches having united in 1931 and 
the Evangelical and Reformed in 
1934. They have a total membership 
of more than 1,700,000. 

Most recent expression on the 
proposed merger comes from fifty 
leaders of the two churches in North 
Carolina who favored the plan. 

In the early days in the United 
States, writes H. Richard Niebuhr 
in the Messenger, the churches in- 
heriting the teaching of John Calvin 
felt their kinship. Congregational- 
ists, Presbyterians, and the Dutch 
and German Reformed knew them- 
selves to be members of the Re- 
formed Church. 

Denominational self-consciousness 
came later. Even when it came, 
these church groups continued many 
of their activities in similar ways. 
They remained “a teaching church.” 
Though sometimes they were af- 
fected by the revival movement, 
they preferred the educational 
method. They are committed to re- 
ligious education of youth, the use 
of the sermon for instruction, and 
the theological training of the clergy. 
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“The churches are also similar in 
the content of their teaching,” says 
Dr. Niebuhr. “They represent, in 
general, the liberal rather than the 
conservative or radical side of the 
Reformation movement. In all of 
them the tradition of the Reforma- 
tion is alive, but none of them is 
inclined to be overtraditionalistic.” 

Congregationalists have become 
more individualistic than other 
branches of the Reformed churches, 
Dr. Niebuhr points out, but continue 
to recognize their obligation to main- 
tain the great line of the social and 
historical church. 


Presbyterians Will Abbreviate 


CoNVENTIONS of the major church 
bodies in 1943 will be greatly abbre- 
viated or eliminated altogether. 
Presbyterians, U. S. A., the first to 
meet, are reducing the number of 
delegates enrolled. There will be 
only 455 sent to the General As- 
sembly scheduled for Detroit, May 


27-June 1, one day less than the . 


usual number. 

Expansion of the wartime service 
commission is expected as a result 
of the Presbyterian gathering. Last 
year the commission raised more 
than a million dollars for work 
among armed forces and for relief 
activities abroad. 

Southern Baptists have indef- 
initely postponed their convention 
scheduled for Memphis, May 12-14. 
A meeting will be held in Nashville, 
May 12, by members of the execu- 
tive committee, the heads of agencies 
and institutions, state secretaries, 
and editors of Baptist state papers. 


Dewey Vetoes Bingo 


Arter the New York State As- 
sembly passed the Wilson bill, which 
would allow towns and cities to issue 
yearly bingo permits to religious, 
social, or fraternal organizations, the 
bill was vetoed by Governor Dewey. 

The bill is clearly unconstitutional, 
says Dewey. The state constitution 
does not allow any “lottery or the 
sale of lottery tickets, pool selling, 
book-making, or any other kind of 


gambling except pari-mutuel betting 
on horse races as may be prescribed 
by the legislature.” 

The Wisconsin State Senate has 
recently received a bill to permit 
churches, veterans’ and fraternal or- 
ganizations to operate bingo games. 
A similar bill has been under debate 
in the Pennsylvania legislature. 

The Maine legislators have been 
considering the approval of “beano” 
for the benefit of charitable organ- 
izations on the basis of a $2 fee for 
each six-day license. 


Church Activities Classed Essential 


Tue War Manpower Commission 
has included church work in the 
Index of Essential Activities. This 
was requested by the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy on November 30, 1942. 

Selective service boards and gov- 
ernment employment agencies 
should be notified to consider as 
essential the key employees of 
churches, convents, orphanages, 
homes for the aged, for the poor, for 
the delinquent, day nurseries, ad- 
ministrative buildings, publications, 
seminaries, monasteries, and ceme- 
teries, it was contended. 

Mr. McNutt of the Manpower 
Commission replied to Msgr. Michael 
J. Ready, general secretary of the 
National Catholic Welfare Commis- 
sion, that religion could not be in- 
cluded in the list of manufacturing 
and non-manufacturing activities 
enumerated in the list of essentials, 
“but to the extent that religious ac- 
tivities could be identified, every 
effort was made to include it in the 
‘Index’ ...” 

Msgr. Ready has recently received 
word from Mr. McNutt that the 
Commission’s committee on essen- 
tial activities “has now added 
‘church activities’ to the Index of 
Essential Activities, so that it now 
appears in the public version which 
was distributed recently to all local 
offices of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, and will also appear 
in any revisions which the Selective 
Service System makes in its Occu- 
pational Bulletins.” 


The Lutheran 


IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


Twenty Years ago, owing to vari- 
ous restrictions on education in 
the ancient establishments of culture 
of England, the National Council of 
Labor Colleges was founded to pro- 
vide independent educational facili- 
ties for workers. In its first year of 
operation it had an income of only 
$120. During the last twenty years 
its funds have grown to the present 
year’s income of $84,000, obtained 
totally within the ranks of the work- 
ing class; and this now provides edu- 
cational opportunity for more than 
60,000 students yearly. This seems 
like a small sum to help so large a 
body of students. It is, however, not 
spent on buildings or organized staffs 
of teachers, but rather on the best 
means of approach to, and use of, the 
educational facilities available. For- 
tunately the ancient establishments 
of culture have grown more liberal 
and co-operative. The subjects 
sought and encouraged among the 
workers are those of practical value 
to the worker-student—from lead- 
ership and Trade Union branch ad- 
ministration to social history and 
economics: 


Despite Its forbidding name, “louse 
honey” may yet become an accept- 
able article of commerce to help out 
the ration-ridden public. It is a Cali- 
fornia and Nevada product, supplied 
by innumerable plant lice which 
suck the sap from certain reed 
grasses in those states, and deposit 
a sugary excretion on the exterior 
of the plant, where it crystallizes. 
Indians have used and enjoyed this 
“honey” for centuries. These are not 
likely to be bothered by any sugar 
restrictions. Their white brothers 
who are bothered might like to take 
a chance on a new experience and a 
novel enjoyment by just forgetting 
the lice. Another illustration of 
“what's in a name?” 


Self-education in democracy is one 
of the products of the wartime up- 
set among the youth of London’s 
slums. Instead of turning to law- 
lessness—which is always easy in 
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times of confusion—a youth club of 
considerable proportions set up a 
parliament and cabinet of their own 
to formulate laws for self-govern- 
ment through the uncertainties and 
emergencies that would confront 
them. The club is constituted of boys 
and girls of the teen-age group, and 
its permanence is to be expected, 
since it endured and survived the 
period of London’s severe “blitz” 
experiences. Beside its original pur- 
pose of establishing laws for self- 
government, the parliamentary ses- 
sions are also used for the discussion 
of such subjects as, “What altera- 
tions should we make in our neigh- 
borhood?” and “Should elocution be 
a part of education?” The future of 
any nation can be trusted to youth 
of that caliber and outlook. 


Mount Abu, a super-holy spot in 
India since prehistoric days, at pres- 
ent houses a formidable rival to the 
power and prestige of Gandhi. In 
this sacred region of Rajputana, 
thickly sprinkled with ruins of holy 
temples and dotted with the caves 
of centuries of saints, dwells an il- 
literate shepherd of the Jainite faith, 
to whom come inquirers from all 
over India, as well as from Afghan- 
istan, Ceylon and the isles beyond. 
Big business comes to him fre- 
quently for guidance. Politicians are 
not welcome, for this guru despises 
politics, especially its expression in 
Gandhi. This naturally does not put 
him in the bad graces of the British 
Raj. His interests are humanitarian 
and charitable, the encouragement 
of hospital building, the raising of 
Red Cross funds, the stimulation of 
drives to raise large sums for the 
present war effort, for all of which 
he finds good reasons in his gospel 
of love universal, peace and the all- 
pervading soul of God. His powers 
of foresight are considered super- 
natural by his followers, who always 
inscribe “shree 108” in every wor- 
shipful address to him. (That means 
“worshipful to the 108th degree’). 
He accepts this and other honorifics 
with naive pride and childish pleas- 
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ure, but his fond and open delight in 
no way diminishes his power to ac- 
complish effects which no police or 
government authority can command 
without him. 


The Rapid sinking of ships, due to 
the persistent success of the U-boat 
campaign, has called forth consider- 
able ingenuity in salvaging every- 
thing possible—even to the recover- 
ing of half-ships. A particularly good 
piece of work along this line is being 
carried out by a salvage unit at 
Reykjavik, Iceland. Portions of ves- 
sels that can be reached and which 
are fitted to weather the storms and 
strains of a voyage back to the 
United Kingdom shipyards, are 
helped back. to be attached to (“mar- 
ried” is the word used) suitable 
parts of other salvaged wrecks. A 
double portion of the same kind of 
ingenuity might act as a preventive 
of the sinkings in the first place. 


It Is Nice to know that: If you are 
lost at sea your life-raft and pre- 
servers will henceforth be equipped 
with a plastic-housed electric light. 
Its weighted base will swing upright 
when it hits the water and turn gn 
a light that will glow for 10 to 12 
hours. . . . Danger of fire in crashing 
airplanes has been conquered by an 
“impact switch” which releases 
pounds of a fire-smothering gas into 
the engine compartments when the 
plane crashes. . . . The hazards of 
quick and fierce fire attending 


alcohol plants have been overcome 


by the development of a powder 
which, introduced into the water 
stream played on the fire, will de- 
velop a foam that will coat and in- 
sulate any burning surface, and stay 
placed in any position or draft to 
smother the fire. . . . The Russians 
have found that butylene gas will 
stimulate the growth of fruit and nut 
trees if the tree is enclosed in a tent 
for two weeks before the normal or 
desired period of leafing. Butylene 
gas, introduced (one part to 100,000 
parts of air) at from 69 to 100 per 
cent temperature will do the work. 
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F 1942 Executive Director RALPH H. LONG tells Church the Receipts and 
AS () "==" Expenditures of a War-disrupted Year 


Tue total amount received from Lutheran World Action in 1942 was 


$622,668.20. This was received from the following sources: 


United:hutheran Churcly rewire at econ rae ort cenh os 
American Lutheran Church .... a 
Norwegian. utherane@ munchies omer mete 
(AUsUStanasSyNOU MH acuaneeonmnle ant oetaned SANA ieee geet r 
United Danish Church . raf 
Lutheran Free Church . 
HinnishySuonuae see aes 

Danish latheransChiunch gn esate ches eae eee Un ne inee 
Undesignated and Miscellaneous ..........0.«. Pi NGO Ree 


This money was distributed as follows: 
Appeal! Expenses G8 a varia eke went pha, VRS oe 


Meetings and Regional Directors .... $ 7,122.39 
Clerical Salaries occ cage 532.18 
Printing and Postage) conus on.comuens .. 20,612.76 
Telephone and Telegraph oie 10.19 


Sta trom eri tee ene eet ew ene i ti ; 

Miscellaneous pink nae eh ey Ls 
Service © OMMUSSION ace nahi eS 
Lutheran World Convention . 
American Bible Society ........... 
War Prisoners’ Aid ................. 
Specisls areas ti Sie se ay, WDE Dee RO ED Cee ce Re ane ae 


Total Disbursement \.cccc.ccuccnn vs mR re aca tes Cicer maa 


The expenses of the Service Commission during the year 1942 amounted 


to $294,876.85. This was spent as follows: 


General Administrative Expense ...ccccccoccsosmusenoninennnionnnses 
Renovation of Service Centers once the Soh Ae 
Maintenance and Supplies of Service Centers : 
Salaries and Expenses of Service Pastors vcesnn Se 
Equipment for Service Centers. 2. silecoom mucins 
Advance for Cash Punds) 7.00 vnc mera eaten tect 
Field MDIrector ese. 22 bo. Meta RR Wand eae A a een 
‘Prayer -Booksiand Bibles! 2 1s cn suk weer ese an er ara ts 
Wracts tan sliteratuvesvee ti cnnwea ver ean he eee are eae 
CommUnilon SOUS ia ces hoos Oeil ep aT Rene ae ce 
\ Stationery, Subscriptions to Church Papers, and Films... 
King George Hotel, San Francisco oncccccccccsesssssssisssnnenrenenieee 
Miscellaneous and Other Expenses ooiccccccccssmessmeninenne nnn 


The total amount expended in behalf of Orphaned Missions for the 
Lutheran World Convention in the year 1942 was $183,042.99. The foreign 


$228,759.68 
144,438.20 
125,574.95 
91,244.02 
8,034.99 
6,402.21 
6,278.13 
5,276.68 
6,659.34 


$ 28,633.79 


$328,474.90 
247,422.21 
4,500.00 
13,500.00 
137.30 


$622,668.20 


$ 19,935.91 
13,997.73 
50,975.98 
86,411.98 
30,371.90 

4,303.59 
1,311.09 
19,110.74 
20,173.98 
9,938.09 
3,869.06 
30,742.70 
3,734.10 


missions which were aided during the year are the following: 


Three German Missions in Tanganyika woes 
Danish United Sudan Mission in Nigeria . 3 
Norwegian Mission in Cameroun. .....0.000. SORE WAS ar 
Finnish Mission in Southwest Africa wooo sae Eg ; 
Norwegian and Other Missions in Natal ioe Mae cil 
Binnish Vission ine Anpolays: orn icaeentamu ata aes 
German Mission in South Africa oo. cccssssssssmnnnisasssneen 
Norwegian, Finnish and German Missions in China ......... 
Danish Missions in Syria ysose cen oe ke Cn a area 
German, Danish and Norwegian Missions in India ........... 
German Mission in New Guinea 
Danish Mission in Arabia ............ 
Cable, Coststir iat sci) vk laser wes 


Other disbursements were: 
Refugee Work ............ 


Foreign Language Broadcasts over Sta. WRUL, Boston 


Aid to Missionaries in the United States occccmcmmnnannnnmn 
National Lutheran Council for Administrative Expense 
Miscellaneous Expenses 


$ 33,213.86 
5,000.00 
600.00 
12,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
557.00 
24,600.00 
20,000.00 
61,532.58 
8,013.00* 
1,008.30 
151.79 


$ 6,400.48 


2,200.00 
400.00 
5,000.00 
347.98 


It will be seen from these figures 
that approximately 96 per cent of 
the goal of $650,000 was reached, and 
that a little more than four per cent 
was required to finance the appeal. 
The bulk of the fund was distributed 
to the Service Commission and to 
the Lutheran World Convention for 
Orphaned Missions. 


BALANCES AT BEGINNING OF 1943 


Both the Service Commission and 
the Lutheran World Convention had 
substantial balances at the beginning 
of the year. It must be remembered, 
however, that these balances are re- 
quired to carry the work through 
the first five months of the year until 
the returns from the 1943 appeal are 
available. It should also be stated 
that the Orphaned Missions are re- 
questing large increases for 1943 be- 
cause of the enormous increase in 
the cost of living. 


INCREASING DEMANDS 


More than $100,000 has already 
been distributed for Orphaned Mis- 
sions since the first of the year. 
These distributions have not been 
included in above figures. We are 
glad to report to the readers who 
contributed toward this fund that all 
the money which was sent abroad 
has reached its destination, and has 
been properly acknowledged and 
receipts are at hand. The demands 
upon the Service Commission for 
expanded work are increasing at 
such a rate that it is utterly impos- 
sible to meet them all unless a much 
larger fund is available for this pur- 
pose. 


* Most of this was used for the support of 
missionaries’ wives and families who were com- 
pelled to go to Australia, about 150 in number. 
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PRACTICAL AFFAIRS 


Executive Board’s April 9 Meeting Dealt With Administration 
By W. H. GREEVER, Secretary of the U. L. C. A. 


THE second meeting of the Executive Board for the current biennium 
was held in Philadelphia April 9. There were two absentees: Dr. Paul H. 
Krauss, on account of physical disability, and the Secretary, on account of 


- the death of his brother. 


Routine matters were readily disposed of, and special items received 
attention according to relative importance. 


1944 CONVENTION 

The Executive Board considered 
possible arrangements for the 1944 
convention and decided to accept the 
invitation to hold that convention in 
Minneapolis, with the understanding 
that all such decisions under present 
conditions are subject to change on 
account of changing circumstances. 


CONFERENCE OF SYNODICAL 
PRESIDENTS 
The Executive Board recognized 

the importance of informed leader- 
ship in the synods, in these times 
when emergency interests are so 
“numerous, and, notwithstanding its 
judgment that only most important 
meetings should be held under pres- 
ent circumstances, it authorized the 
President of the U. L. C. A. to call a 
conference of synodical presidents at 
such time and place as he might de- 
termine. The Board requested the 
Committee on German Interests to 
postpone the meeting of the General 
German Conference to an indefinite 
date. 


A MINISTRY APPROVED 

In relation to the provisions of the 
Federal government for the care of 
conscientious objectors, the Execu- 
tive Board approved the request 
from the Board of Social Missions, 
to which this matter was referred 
by the convention of the Church, for 
a contribution of $5 from each con- 
gregation for the living expenses of 
dependent U. L. C. A. men who are 
now in camps. This request, pre- 
sented in a letter to all congrega- 
tions, had been authorized pre- 
viously by the officers of the Church 
as an emergency provision. 


THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN 
COUNCIL 


The president announced the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to 
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represent the U. L. C. A. in the 
Joint Planning Committee of the 
National Lutheran Council. This 
Joint Planning Committee is charged 
with the responsibility of recom- 
mending such changes in the or- 
ganization of the N. L. C. and such 
changes in operation as are deemed 
necessary to make that agency ef- 
ficient in the expanded program 
already agreed upon, in general, by 
the constituent bodies of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. The U. L. 
C. A. committeemen are: Dr. R. E. 
Tulloss, Dr. Z. M. Corbe, and Dr. 
Gould Wickey. 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 

The special committee charged 
with the duty to make nominations 
for the U. L. C. A. Commission to 
the Federal Council of Churches, as 
authorized by the Louisville conven- 
tion, and to nominate the depart- 
ments in the Federal Council in 
which the U. L. C. A. may. par- 
ticipate, made its report. The fol- 
lowing persons were elected’ to 
membership on the commission of 
fourteen: 

For the six-year term expiring 
January 1949: H. F. Baughman, 
D.D., Oscar F. Blackwelder, D.D., 
Zenan M, Corbe, D.D., Mr. Arthur 
P, Black. For the four-year term 
expiring January 1947: C. E. 
Krumbholz, D.D., L. D. Reed, D.D., 
F. E. Reinartz, D.D., Mrs. O. A. 
Sardeson, Mrs. V: B. Sease. For the 
two-year term expiring January 
1945: G. Morris Smith, D.D., Theo- 
dore G. Tappert, D.D., A. J. Traver, 
D.D., Mr. S. F. Telleen, Miss A. 
Barbara Wiegand. 

The departments chosen for par- 
ticipation, in addition to the Execu- 
tive Committee, are: Executive 
Committee, Evangelism, Religious 
Radio, Church and Social Service, 


Race Relations, Research and Edu- 
cation, Women’s Co-operating Com- 
mission, Commission on Worship, 
Commission on Religion and Health, 
Christian Finance Commission. 

In connection with the approval 
of departments for participation, and 
the election of members of the Com- 
mission the following was adopted: 


We recommend that the Federal 
Council be requested not to ap- 
point any member of the United 
Lutheran Church in America to 
any Federal Council committee, 
department, commission, or inter- 
agency, except upon official nom- 
ination by the U. L. C. A.’s Ex- 
ecutive Board. 


A PRONOUNCEMENT PROPOSED 

The Executive Board gave serious 
consideration to a proposal from Dr. 
Paul Krauss, that the Church under- 
take to issue an “authoritative docu- 
ment dealing with current religious 
conditions in the world,” to be a 
Lutheran contribution as a witness- 
ing church. In this connection the 
following was adopted: 

That the Executive Board re- 
quest the President of the Church, 
together with Dr. Greever and Dr. 
Krauss, to prepare an authorita- 
tive document dealing with current 
religious conditions, and, upon ap- 
proval by mail of a majority of 
members of the Executive Board, 
that it be published as a pro- 
nouncement of the Church acting 
through its Executive Board. 


ELECTIONS 

The Board elected persons to fill 
vacancies as follows: Mr. Elmer Irey 
was elected to the Committee on 
Church Papers, term expiring 1944, 
to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Mr. Henry Beisler. 
Mr. Virgil B. Sease was elected to 
the Board of Education, term expir- 
ing 1948, to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of Mr. William 
Jansen. 


This Month's Conventions 


NINETEEN of the thirty-two con- 
stituent synods of the U. L. C. A. 
meet in May. First on the list is the 
convention of the Rocky Mountain 
Synod, which opens in Messiah 
Church, Denver, Colo. Last in the 
month is Slovak-Zion, whose dele- 
gates will gather in Newark, N. J., 
May 25. Four begin May 10; namely, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Nebraska. 
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CONCERNING 


Theological Training 
Men for the Ministry 
Youth Guidance 
Women’s Activities 


By Members of the U. L. C. A.'s Board of Education 


e AT THE SEMINARIES 
By P. D. Brown, Salisbury, N. C. 


From the very beginning of the 
United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, various commissions, commit- 
tees and studies have been author- 
ized in the field of theological 
education. It seems, however, that 
the action of the Church at Omaha 
on the report of its latest commission 
would indicate that the day of such 
special commissions is over and that 
the Church will look to its Board of 
Education for increasing guidance in 
this field and with the increasing 
confidence of the Church. The Board 
is therefore more keenly conscious 
of its responsibility in this field than 
ever before. 

This responsibility centers in the 
fact that the Church is rightfully 
asking for the best possible pastors, 
preachers, and teachers. The needs 
of this day and the days ahead de- 
mand nothing less. Can the semi- 
naries give us better pastors, 
preachers, and teachers? The Board 
of Education cannot forget that ques- 
tion, and stands ready to help the 
seminaries find the answer. 

Theological education is not a 
mere matter of four years in some 
college and three years in some semi- 
nary. Of vital concern to the entire 
Church are the student’s consecrated 
purposes during these seven years 
and what the college and the semi- 
nary are prepared to give him. The 
candidate for the gospel ministry 
must be trained in mind, heart, and 
spirit to be a real ambassador of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in 1943 and dur- 
ing the long years afterward. 

The Board of Education is deeply 
interested in, and feels keenly re- 
sponsible for, the theological student 
from his freshman year in college 
to his ordination, and is vitally in- 
terested in and concerned about 
every institution, every curriculum, 
and every facility which have a part 
in his preparation for the gospel min- 
istry. That student deserves the best. 
The Board of Education offers to 
the Church its services in fullest 
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measure that nothing less than the 
best may be offered him. 


® MEN FOR THE MINISTRY 
By H. E. Turney, Indianapolis, Ind. 


For several years the Indiana 
Synod has felt the need of more men 
for the ministry. Since thirteen of 
our pastors have entered the army 
and navy as chaplains, and with the 
normal loss by retirement and death, 
the need has been accentuated. 

We are not replacing our ministers 
in any substantial relation to our de- 
mands. In 1934, the year this synod 
was constituted under the present 
boundary, and the year when the 
writer became its president, we or- 
dained three Indiana men. Since 
then only six ministers have come 
from our congregations, but to sup- 
ply our needs we have received 
forty-five pastors from other synods 
in the same period. At present, we 
have seven young men who are 
known to be preparing for the min- 
istry, three seminary juniors, one 
college senior, and three college 
freshmen. 

It is my conviction that each synod 
should supply a sufficient number of 
pastors to meet its needs, thus solv- 
ing the problem for the whole 
Church. In my judgment, the Board 
of Education is the logical, primary 
agency in developing a larger re- 
source of competent pastors within 
the synods where there is a shortage. 
The Board has taken the initiative 
by calling a meeting of church lead- 
ers, held last December, to discuss 
the current shortage of pastors, 
which now stands at perhaps 275 
through the whole Church, and, also 
to consider the subject, “More and 
Better Men for the Ministry.” Con- 
sequently, the synodical Board of 
Ministerial Education, in co-opera- 
tion with Dr. C. P. Harry of the 
Board of Education, planned for and 
held five meetings on our territory 
for the purpose of presenting the 
claims of the ministry to a selected 
youth group. 

These meetings were highly suc- 


cessful. Each pastor in the five areas . 
was asked to make a careful choice — 
of the most promising youth of the ~ 


eighth grade and high school age and 
bring them to the meetings. Seventy- 
five boys and young men responded 
to the call. To these Dr. Harry, in 
an informal manner, presented a 
truly great challenge for the consid- 
eration of the ministry as a life call- 
ing. No high-pressure methods were 
used. However, we shall continue a 
sane approach to this. group for the 


serious consideration of the office of 


the ministry. 
It is my belief that good seed was 
sown, some of which, we pray the 
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Lord of the Harvest, has fallen upon — 


the fertile hearts of youth, and will 
some day bear its fruit. 


@ GUIDANCE TO STUDENTS 
By Ivan Heft, Louisville, Ky. 


The youth of the Church are ~ 


divided into two broad groups. Some 
are in the more immediate war ef- 
fort, or are awaiting its call. An im- 
portant duty of the Board of Educa- 
tion ought to be, through its staff 
and through local pastors, to keep in 
touch with them, to encourage them 
in their present services, and to help 
them readjust their lives when those 
services are consummated. Those 
who have not yet enrolled in institu- 
tions of higher learning ought to be 
inspired later to do so. Particularly 
those who have been taken from the 
normal life of such institutions ought 
to be inspired to resume their life 
therein. 

Our present urgent task is to pre- 
serve our national life with all its 
freedoms. To this end our institu 
tions of higher learning are un 
selfishly suffering much disruption 
of program. Those of our youth who 
cannot be enrolled in the more im- 
mediate war effort can render a vital 
service to their country by conserv- 
ing in our colleges and universities, 
our graduate schools and seminaries, 
the ideal of the fuller life and of 
preparation for that life. To inspire 
and guide youth in this service is a 
second important duty of the Board 
of Education. 


@ WOMEN AND THE CHURCH 
By A. Barbara Wiegand, 
Washington, D. C. 


In the new order of the day, there 
will be a definite place for women. 
What is that place? Where are the 
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opportunities for women to serve? 
In what capacities can they serve the 
Church? Do colleges offer courses 
which would assist women to pre- 
pare themselves for places of lead- 
ership? These are some of the ques- 
tions asked by Christian women in 
these days. 

It is well known that women have 
done effective work as parish work- 
ers, in secretarial positions, in wel- 
fare work, in family and case work, 
and in inner and social missions. 
This work has in no wise impinged 
upon the work of men, but rather 
has given women opportunities for 
distinct service to the Church. 

' In his report on “Changes in Re- 
ligious Organizations,’ found in 
Recent Social Trends, Dr. C. Luther 
Fry wrote, ‘“Clergymen are decreas- 
ing in number in relation to the 
country’s population, while religious, 
charity, and welfare workers are in- 
creasing.” This fact, coupled with 
the changes in customs and the in- 
crease in areas of service, leads me 
to conclude that an educational 
agency, like the Board of Education, 
ought to be concerned seriously with 
the whole problem of women in the 
service of the Church. This is more 
than a problem of Deaconess work. 

A study should be made of the 
number of women who might be em- 
ployed in the various fields of the 
Church’s interest, of possibilities for 
Christian women in fields beyond 
the distinct work of the Church, and 
of the special training necessary to 
prepare women for these oppor- 
tunities. If it is necessary that an 
institution be organized, or changes 
be effected in the programs of some 
of our colleges or seminaries in order 
adequately to train our women, then 
the Board of Education should be 
directed to assume that respon- 
sibility. 

Our women should know the fields 
of possible service, the institutions 
where they may be trained, and the 
interest of the Church in having 
more women better trained for 
Christian service. 

The Christian message, the Chris- 
tian attitude, and the Christian spirit 
must be carried in all aspects of hu- 
man relations and activities. The 
women of the Lutheran Church are 
willing to bear their share of the re- 
sponsibility. They wish more infor- 
mation, education and opportunity 
for Christian service. 
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National and International 


PERSECUTION AND 
PALESTINE 


Tue American Jewish Committee 
is reported by Information Service 
of the Federal Council of Churches 
in a request to the United Nations, 
the purpose of which is, first of all, 
to provide such protection as is pos- 
sible against the continuation of 
measures of anti-Semitism. It is 
feared that as the collapse of the 
Axis governments comes nearer 
completion, there will be a hysteria 
of extermination against Jewish peo- 
ple in areas over which the Third 
Reich has jurisdiction. It is an addi- 
tional request of the Jewish people 
which this American Committee 
phrases, that Jews shall have 
equality of civic rights in countries 
of which they are citizens, and that 
they shall in turn live in complete 
loyalty to these countries. The 
phrase, “correlative rights,” is found 
in the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions with respect to citizenship and 
loyalty. 

Relative to the future of Palestine, 
this Committee has written: 


“We recognize that there are now 
more than half a million Jews in Pales- 
tine who have built up a sound and 
flourishing economic life and a satisfy- 
ing spiritual and cultural life, and who 
now constitute substantially one-third 
of the population, and that while this 
Palestinian immigration has been a 
blessed amelioration of the condition of 
this large number of Jews, and has 
helped to bring about a great develop- 
ment of the country itself, settlement 
in Palestine although an important 
factor cannot alone furnish and should 
not be expected to furnish the solution 
of the problem of postwar Jewish re- 
habilitation. 

“We affirm our deep sympathy with 
and our desire to co-operate with those 
Jews who wish to settle in Palestine. 

“With respect to the government of 
Palestine, we recognize wide divergence 
of opinion and that under existing con- 
ditions there should be no preconceived 
formula at this time as to the per- 
manent political structure which shall 
obtain there. Since we hold that in the 
United States, as in all other countries, 
Jews, like all others of their citizens, 
are nationals of those nations and of no 
other, there can be no political iden- 
tification of Jews outside of Palestine 
with whatever government may there 
be instituted. 


“We endorse the policy of friendship 
and co-operation between Jews and 
Arabs in Palestine and urge that every 
possible avenue be followed to estab- 
lish good will and active collaboration 
between them. 

“We approve for Palestine an inter- 
national trusteeship responsible to the 
United Nations for the following pur- 
poses: 

“(a) To safeguard the Jewish set- 
tlement in and Jewish immigration into 
Palestine and to guarantee adequate 
scope for future growth and develop- 
ment to the full extent of the economic 
absorptive capacity of the country. 

“(b) To safeguard and protect the 
fundamental rights of all inhabitants. 

“(c) To safeguard and protect the 
holy places of all faiths. 

“(d) To prepare the country to be- 
come, within a reasonable period of 
years, a self-governing Commonwealth 
under a Constitution and a bill of rights 
that will safeguard and protect these 
purposes and basic rights for all.” 

—Information Service. 


NORWAY’'S HEROIC 


BISHOP 


Were there doubts of the Chris- 
tian religion’s power to inspire re- 
sistance to invasion of the rights of 
worship, the sturdy stand of Nor- 
wegian church leaders would dispel 
them. On April 9 Bishop Primate 
Eivind Berggrav entered upon the 
second year of his imprisonment. 
His fellow bishops, nearly all the 
pastors of the Church of Norway, 
and the great majority of the teach- 
ers in the nation’s school are back of 
him. Religious News Service reports 
concerning the Norwegian Church 
situation: 


Central figure in the drama of 
church resistance in Norway, Eivind 
Berggrav, Bishop of Oslo and Primate 
of the State Lutheran Church, entered 
on April 9 his second year of imprison- 
ment for having “incited the Norwegian 
clergy to rebellion.” 

The same date will be also remem- 
bered by Norway’s 3,000,000 popula- 
tion as the third anniversary of the in- 
vasion of their country by Nazi armies. 

Churchmen and others throughout 
the world will join on this occasion in 
tribute to the Church of Norway and 
its imprisoned leader. In a booklet just 
published by the Royal Norwegian In- 
formation Service, the following state- 

(Continued on page 27) 


HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME 


Youth's Problem No. | 

@ Last Sunday evening in our group 
of young people there was a long argu- 
ment as to which of the problems that 
confront young people is the most 
pressing. Employment, leisure, military 
service, war, religious beliefs and 
doubts, getting along with older people, 
sex, lifework, and morals were men- 
tioned. Several of the young people 
stood out very strongly for one or an- 
other of these problems as the most 
difficult or most important. We have 
also talked it over at home and have 
not been able to agree. What do you 
believe is youth’s most urgent problem? 


I poust whether the mere matter 
of settling this argument or agreeing 
on the most important problem is in 
itself so important, unless an indi- 
vidual or a group is ready to follow 
through by working out a solution. 
All of youth’s problems are impor- 
tant, and some of them are serious. 

For some young people one issue 
may prove the most urgent, whereas 
for others some other problem may 
hold greatest immediate meaning. 
And, in the case of the same person 
one factor may outweigh all others 
at one period or occasion, but fade 
into relative unimportance later. 
Circumstances make a lot of differ- 
ence. 

While these variations are com- 
mon, it does seem to me that there is 
one big issue which, on an average, 
probably outranks most others or all 
others. That is the moral problem, 
the question of right and wrong. 
What is right or wrong? Why? What 
makes a thing right or wrong? Its 
mighty seriousness is due to the fol- 
lowing facts: (1) It is with every 
individual from childhood to death. 
(2) It underlies practically all other 
issues and has significance for them. 
(3) It becomes acute for everyone 
at some point from time to time. (4) 
All have the lifelong task of de- 
veloping character. (5) There are 
so many conflicting views. (6) The 
humanistic viewpoint, which is so 
prevalent today, has encouraged 
hedonism and thereby intensified 
the moral difficulties of young and 
old. The solution of this problem is 
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an intelligent Christian faith, in its 
broader sense, and a Christian phi- 
losophy of life. 


Mothers Needed in the Home 

@ There are numerous homes today 
in which both parents are working, and 
children are left to take care of them- 
selves and to do as they please. Some 
are on the streets practically all day. 
Some carry keys to the house, while 
others are locked out. What is the 
solution of this problem? 


WuitE there may be cases where 
both father and mother have to work 
in order to keep the home going, 
these cases are rather rare. Wages, 
in general, are now higher than for 
a long time. The United States gov- 
ernment has stated that mothers 
should stay at home and take care 
of their children. That would solve 
the problem. 

But why are these mothers work- 
ing? There are various reasons. 
Some have little understanding or 
appreciation of the significance of 
home life. Some want extra money 
with which to do certain things they 
have not been able to do hitherto. 
Some crave the excitement of out- 
side life. Another group seeks free- 
dom from household duties. And 
still others are eager for new asso- 
ciations. Perhaps some feel the “call 
of the wild.” 

Some of these experiences un- 
doubtedly yield a type of satisfac- 
tion. But a dangerous situation is 
being created in their homes, and 
perhaps for themselves. I have heard 
of numerous separations and divorces 
resulting from such experiments. A 
home without a mother, if there are 
children, is practically a broken 
home. Experience has shown that an 
unusual amount of juvenile delin- 
quency arises from broken homes 
and from homes where both parents 
are working. The apparent gains 
which accrue from outside wage- 
earning are far more than counter- 
balanced by the injuries inflicted on 
the children, and perhaps upon the 
outside worker. 

The church may well encourage 


mothers to place the rearing of their 


children on the top rung of im- — 
portance and help them to see that 
it is their greatest opportunity. In ~ 


cases where mothers have to work, 
adequate arrangements ought to be 
made for the care of the children. 
Day nurseries will help in some 
communities. Relatives, friends, and 
neighbors will come to the rescue in 
other cases. Perhaps the church it- 
self can lend a hand. An informed 
Christian community will not permit 
any arrangement to lure mothers 
into shops if they are needed at 
home. 


Effectiveness of Example 

@ I am discouraged that my boy and 
girl, now in high school, have so little 
interest in attending church. This 
seems to be true of so many of our 
young people. Why are they like that 


in spite of all the good advice which — 


they receive? 


Your statement about “so many 
of our young people” is not borne 
out by my own experience. And the 
Fortune Survey of Public Opinion 
for November-December 1942, 
showed that 56.5 per cent of all high 
school students questioned attend 
church weekly; 22 per cent attend 
two or three times a month; 7.8 per 
cent once a month; and only 5.1 per 
cent said that they do not attend at 
all. Girls have a somewhat better 
record than boys, and freshmen 
average a little better than seniors. 

If these figures are reliable, young 


people do better on church attend- 


ance than their elders. Perhaps war- 
time tension spurs religious interest. 
We adults have much to learn and 
lots of room for improvement. Some 
of the cases in which young people 
disappoint their elders are traceable 
to the inconsistencies and faults of 
older people. The greatest encour- 
agement we can give young people 
is to be genuine, consistent Chris- 
tians ourselves, to be loyal to the 
church, and to seek a sympathetic 
understanding of young life. 


Yes—but 

@ Can marriage be a success with- 
out children? 

Yrs, it can be a success, but not 
the greatest possible success. Child- 
less couples lose much of the enrich- 
ment of life which issues from shar- 
ing a home with -children. The 
church and society also suffer from 
the loss of these personalities. 
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“OF SABAOTH LORD”— 


GRANDMOTHER Eaton — otherwise 
Millie—tried to concentrate on the 
morning service, but her small 
granddaughter, Mildred Gaynor, 
tugged at her coat sleeve. Millie 
reached into her pocket for the pad 
and pencil which experience with 
her own children had taught her to 
carry to church. The pencil was 
green; grandma’s last one had been 
red at one end and blue at the other. 
Millie relaxed for the service instead 
of concentrating. 


“A mighty fortress is our God, 
A trusty shield and weapon.” 


The choir sang lustily and the con- 
gregation joined in with the hearti- 
ness of familiarity with a favorite 
hymn. Millie wished they wouldn’t 
sing such militant songs so often. 
Even “Onward Christian Soldiers” 
didn’t thrill her any more. 

Millie wasn’t old—in fact she was 
a very young grandmother—but she 
was tired from the unaccustomed re- 
sponsibility of caring for Mildred 
and her baby brother while their 
mother worked in a defense plant; 
and her heart ached with loneliness 
for her boys at the front. 

A churchgoer’s mind can wander 
far and return during the singing of 
a single stanza of a hymn. Millie 
scaled the skies with Ted, and sailed 
the deep blue sea with Dean, while 
Mildred delightedly drew a field of 
grass and a green cow, on the first 
verse of “A Mighty Fortress.” She 
came back on the second verse, 
thinking how essentially feminine 
the singing was. There wasn’t a man 
in the choir, and the women of the 
congregation outnumbered the men 
four to one., The shrill soprano 
voices came out strongly: 


“Of Sabaoth Lord, 
And there’s none other God; 
- He holds the field forever.” 


Millie couldn’t follow the battle- 
fields of the world, not if she wanted 
to sleep at night. And she had to 
sleep in order to look after her own 
and the Gaynor households. Millie 
loved her grandchildren, but she 
hadn’t figured on raising them. Her 
bit of service seemed drab—no uni- 
form, no honorable mention, just a 
monotony of hard work. Her hus- 
band, Jake, came home from his 
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night shift too tired to be his usual 
cheerful self, and keeping the house 
quiet enough for a day sleeper came 
in Millie’s stride. 

Mildred’s green cow dropped to 
the floor, and Millie’s mind made 
several detours before Pastor Fred- 
erick stood behind his pulpit for his 
morning discourse. Why had church 
attendance dwindled? Why didn’t 
the young folks stay in the church? 
When she had said something like 
that to her daughter, May Gaynor, 
her answer had been, ‘“We’d better 
win this war, Mother, or there won’t 
be any church.” Millie had agreed, 
but she couldn’t help adding, “Would 
that make any difference to you?” 
for the Gaynors gave only a perfunc- 
tory support to the church in which 
they had been reared. 

Guy Gaynor, her son-in-law, had 
spoken up. “You bet it would make 
a difference to us, and a lot of folks 
like us. Too bad it has taken a war 
to wake us up, but a host of church 
members have been asleep at the 
switch.” Brit 

Millie recalled that conversation 
now. Would things be different after 
the war, and the church again be the 
Life Center it had once been? Pas- 
tor Frederick was announcing his 
text: “Except the Lord of Sabaoth 


had left us a seed, we had become as © 


Sodom and Gomorrah.” 

Mildred’s green pastures and 
green cows continued to drop un- 
heeded as Millie, in her usual thor- 
ough fashion gave attention to the 
sermon. Sodom and Gomorrah she 
knew, but some slip in her Bible 
training had passed over Sabaoth. 
If she had thought anything the 
hundreds of times she had sung, “Of 
Sabaoth Lord,” she had confused it 
with the word Sabbath, although it 
came to her now that Sabbath rest- 
ing didn’t seem exactly the way to 
win the war. 

Knowing how ignorant an aver- 
age congregation can be, Pastor 
Frederick carefully explained the 
scriptural synonyms of “Lord God 
of Sabaoth,” and the “Lord of Hosts.” 
Not earthly armies, but Heavenly 
Hosts were led by Jehovah. Jesus 
was right when he said that he could 
summon Twelve Legions of Angels, 


and Paul had envisioned a Seventh 
Heaven. God was indeed the Lord 
of Hosts. The Heaven of Heavens 
could not contain Him, and all Crea- 
tion was His. Pastor Frederick knew 
his Bible and gave citation after 
citation to bring his people glimpses 
of the One of whom they had sung 
that morning, “Of Sabaoth Lord.” 

Millie’s spirit soared. She never 
knew when she reached into her 
pocket for the color cards and the 
old red and blue pencil for Mildred. 
Why didn’t folks come to church 
more when they could find such food 
for their souls as this? Subcon- 
sciously she dreaded the end of the 
sermon, for it was Pastor Frederick’s 
way to see that his Ladders of Vi- 
sion rested firmly upon the ground 
Millie was probably typical of the 
listening minority of the congrega- 
tion; she would have been content 
to let the Ladder swing in mid-air. 
But not Pastor Frederick. She knew 
by the change in his voice when he 
was beginning to come down to 
earth. Now, he was reading from 
the Old Testament— 

“And it came to pass, when Joshua 
was by Jericho that he lifted up his 
eyes and looked, and behold there 
stood a man over against him with 
a sword drawn in his hand. And 
Joshua went in to him and said, ‘Art 
thou for us or for our adversaries?’ 
And he said, ‘Nay, but as a Captain 
of the host of the Lord am I now 
come.’ And Joshua fell upon his face 
to the earth and did worship, and 
said unto him, ‘What saith my Lord 
unto his servant?’ And the Captain 
of the Lord’s host said unto Joshua, 
Loose thy shoe from off thy foot, for 
the place where thou standest is 
holy. And Joshua did so.” 

It did not need the pastor’s con- 
cluding words to point out that the 
Lord of Hosts made no promise of 


victory, but that He did reveal Him- 


self to reverent hearts. There must 
be an increasing number of worship- 
ers waiting humbly for God’s com- 
mand before the Hosts of Heaven 
would work the Miracle of Nations. 

As she tucked Mildred’s pictures 
and pencils into her pocket and 
helped the child into her coat, Millie 
Eaton knew that she had_ received 
her commission. She was only one 
person, but she was part of the 
church. She belonged to the church 
just as Ted belonged to the Air 

(Continued on page 15) 


AMONG OURSELVES 


Ky Margaret i} g. Ievin 


TWO CLASSES 


THE dentist.was talking. To be a 
successful dentist one must be more 
or less of a monologue artist. A 
cheerful line of chatter seems almost 
more important to success in the 
dental profession than a _ bedside 
manner is to success in medicine. 

To be sure, there are strong, silent 
individuals who make their life work 
keeping teeth in other people’s 
mouths. They not only keep the 
teeth in their own mouths, but 
anchor their tongues firmly behind 
them. When you meet one of that 
sort, you may be sure he is truly 
“super super.” If he were not he’d 
have no patients. 

Most people dread stepping into 
the austerely scientific cubicles that 
house the fearsome-looking equip- 
ment of the modern dental office. 
They count on the doctor to keep up 
a stream of inconsequential and 
everyday conversation that will act 
as a sort of general anesthetic. 

Such conversation has little of the 
easy give and take of the barber 
chair. The barber may start the con- 
versational ball rolling, but he gets 
co-operation from the person upon 
whom he is working. The minute he 
mentions Congress, the administra- 
tion, the weather or women in slacks 
he knows where the other fellow 
stands. Sometimes he doesn’t get a 
chance to do more than open the 
conversation. The customer grabs 
the floor and keeps it. Often the 
barber is more talked against than 
talking. 

The dentist, on the other hand, has 
to take the intiative and keep right 
on with his discourse without any 
idea what the patient may be think- 
ing. The grunts and groans that 
issue from a propped-open mouth 
may mean anything from enthu- 
siastic agreement to violent disap- 
proval. Facial expression is too dis- 
torted by the unusual position of the 
jaw to be much of an indication. If 
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he is wise—and usually he is—he 
takes a safe topic about which there 
can be no argument. 

So the dentist was talking. “D’you 
know, I’ve just about decided there 
are two classes of people in the world 
—the ones who take care of their 
teeth and the ones who don’t. Money 
and education don’t seem to have 
anything to do with it. It seems to 
be just a matter of temperament.” 

He went on talking, but by that 
time the patient’s mind was far away 
—mercifully. Two classes of people? 

Most of us would agree that there 
are two classes. The people who are 
interested in the same things in 
which we are interested and the 
ones who have no concern about 
such matters. We may divide the 
world into the slave-hearted and the 
freedom-loving, the pagan and the 
God-fearing, the heathen and the 


Christian, the materialist and those 


who understand the real things of 
life. Or we may think in other terms. 


A SPRING PRAYER 


“Dear God, hear me, a little child 
Who speaks to You in prayer! 
Teach me to know that Your great 

love 
Is living everywhere. 


“Show me the work of Your kind 
hand 
In flower, bud, and tree. 
Don’t let me go uncaring by; 
Give me the sight to see. 


“Teach me to love each bird and 
beast, 
To know their song or call. 
Show me that You give hope and 


joy 
And life to one and all. 


“God help my heart to know and feel 
That if You love the tree, 
How much more truly You must 
love | 
A little child like me. Amen.” 


—From a child’s magazine. 


We may divide people into other 
classes. We may say that there are 
those who keep their houses clean 
and those who don’t; those who 
teach their children good manners 
and those who don’t; those who 
plant a victory garden and those who 
don’t; those who play cards and 
those who don’t. The list could be 
almost, endless. 

Nearly all of us have some pet 
subject that seems to us more im- 
portant than anything else in the 
world. We can hardly avoid feeling 
that those who do not share our in- 
terest are of a different “class’— 
which means to most of us that they 
are a little queer. 

Those of us who are “wrapped up” 
in the work of the church often feel 
that men and women who cannot be 
as whole-heartedly devoted as we 
are must be of a different sort. 

We need to be continually re- 
minding ourselves that human be- 
ings are always more alike than they 
are different and that there are no 
barriers which divide people into 
classes and groups which cannot be 
broken down by patience and per- 
sistent goodwill. 


“LL HELP YOU" 


Tue four-year-old was ready to go 
outdoors. He had put on his overalls 
and jacket and was just stepping out 
the kitchen door when he turned 
back to look at his mother washing 
the breakfast dishes. 

Evidently he remembered what a 
fine job he had made of drying the 
silver the night before, for he said 
with a rather worried look, “You 
want me to help you dry the silver?” 

“That would be very nice. I’d ap- 
preciate your helping me before you 
go out to play.” 

That seemed to be the wrong an- 
swer. He looked out at the spring 
sunshine, then back at his mother. 
Suddenly his face cleared. “T’'ll help 
you, Mother. Ill help you tomor- 
row!” The door slammed after him. 

Sometimes it isn’t hard to under- 
stand why St. John kept addressing 
the Christians to whom he was writ- 
ing as “little children.” How often 
we act just like the four-year-old 
about helping our heavenly Father. 
Our intentions are of the best. We 
are going to use our talents, time 
and treasures for others—tomorrow. 
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For out of thee shall come forth a 
governor, who shall be shepherd of 
my people Israel. Matthew 2:6 


“Wuat will the revalescent world, 
recovering from this hideous blood- 
letting, be like?” asked Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek, voicing the query of for- 
ward-looking leaders and of millions 


less influential in every land. Re- 


sponsible leaders are already shap- 
ing concrete proposals. Back of all 
co-operative movements for the in- 
surance of peace and the furtherance 
of good will and happiness among all 
nations is a recognition of the value 
of the principles of the “Kingdom of 
righteousness and peace and joy” 
‘which is “in the Holy Spirit.” As 
the divine “Governor” foretold by 
the prophet, as the invisible “Shep- 
herd” not only of Israel but of all 
nations, Jesus Christ is in ways mys- 
terious extending His spiritual sway. 


+ + + 


Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death I will 
fear no evil, for thou art with me. 

Psalm 23: 4 


“Tr is better to walk with God in 
the dark than go alone in the light.” 
Darkness does not veil nor does light 
reveal the presence of the heavenly 
Father. His loving care is ever pres- 
ent, all-pervasive. But somehow we 
seek Him more in the troubled at- 
mosphere and hold His hand more 
tightly in the dark. In “the valley 
of the shadow of death,” be it amidst 
the thickening smoke of battle or in 
the deepening twilight of life’s nor- 
mal ending, the descending curtain 
rings down with no terror to the soul 
that trusts in God. The outstretched 
hand of the Good Shepherd holds 
the staff that comforts and sustains. 


+ + + 


But go, tell his disciples and 
Peter, he goeth before you into 


Galilee. Mark 16:7 


THE vigorous reporter, John Mark, 
picks out these post-resurrection 
messages for record in his Gospel: 
“Go—tell his disciples—and Peter— 
he goeth before you—into Galilee.” 
“Go with God” where He directs 
through Jesus. The bridgehead at 
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which to begin the conquest of the 
world for the New Order of the res- 
urrected Leader was the familiar 
ground of Galilee, and His chosen 
commandos were the disciplined dis- 
ciples. Well had they learned the 
crossway of victory, and they knew 
hardships lay ahead; but where He 
leads they will gladly follow. “And 
Peter—the one who with cursing 
denied his Master in the hour of the 
greatest need of loyal friendship— 
was to be a valiant helper! 


+ + + 


If I take the wings of the morn- 
ing, and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea; Even there shall 
thy hand lead me, and thy right 
hand shall hold me. 

Psalm 139: 9, 10 


“Tue birds are on the wing—isn’t 
that absurd? I thought the wings 
are on the bird.” A silly ditty this 
seems, yet it holds the simple truth 
that wings carry the bird, even 
though the latter furnishes the motor 


power. There is something inspiring - 


about the soaring wings, be they of 
bird or airplane. The poet soars in 
spirit, as on “the wings of the morn- 
ing” he flies to “the uttermost parts 
of the sea” and there in solitude 
meditates on the guidance and care 
of his Maker. The birds fly south in 
the winter and retrace their course 
in the summer to gain food for them- 
selves and their young, as the God 
of nature directs them. Even so, may 
Thy unseen “hand lead me.” 


+ + ~ 


Give us this day our daily bread. 
Matthew 6: 11 


In the model prayer which the 
Master taught us we are to pray 
each day for “our daily bread’”—in- 
cluding all material blessings. It is 
significant that in the Gospels of 
both Matthew and Luke, the Greek 
original means an over-sufficiency 
and implies a supply of bread also 
“for the coming day.” Although the 
heavenly Father gives us enough for 
today and a little over for tomorrow, 
we should not become careless or 
presumptuous; we should humbly 
trust Him from hour to hour. As 
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someone has beautifully expressed 
it: “In God’s kind providence, to- 
morrow is never ours till it becomes 
today. ...It is a blessed secret, this 
living one day at a time. Anyone 
can thus carry his burden.” 


+ + + 


Many other signs therefore did 
Jesus in the presence of the dis- 
ciples. John 20: 30 


THE Jews were continually asking 
for a “sign” of His Messiahship. He 
gave them “signs and wonders” in 
His miracles of healing and of rais- 
ing the dead, of turning water into 
wine, and multiplying loaves and 
fishes; yet the critics were not sat- 
isfied. To His believing disciples 
these were tokens of Christ’s infinite 
wisdom and power, mercy and grace. 
The cross especially became to them 
the emblem of His sacrificial love. It 
became the sign of salvation, effected 
through His satisfaction for sin ac- 
cording to the law, His atonement, 
and His redemption of man. 


+ + + 


But these are written, that ye 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God; and that believing 
ye may have life in his name. 


John 20: 30 


Many were the signs of His Mes- 
siahship which Jesus gave to the 
multitudes and of His Deity which 
He manifested to the inner circle of 
believers. John testified near the 
close of his Gospel that his selection 
of material from the voluminous 
data dealing with the life of Jesus 
included mainly such signs or evi- 
dence which proved that He was not 
only “the Christ” but also “the Son 
of God.” John’s specific purpose was 
to lead his readers to “believe” and 
believing, to “have life in his name.” 


A PRAYER 

O Curist, Our God, who hast 
commanded us to overcome evil with 
good, and to pray for them who 
despitefully use us: Be merciful to 
our enemies, even as unto us, and 
bring them with us unto Thy 
heavenly Kingdom. Amen. 
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Loro4s the Drosk 


Ir seems that the American gov- 
ernment is frankly willing to make 
use of prominent ecclesiastics 
through whom contacts can be made 
with civic authorities in Europe. We 
now have, or have had recently, three 
clergymen who are widely known 
and sincerely trusted by large por- 
tions of the Christian citizens of the 
United States. We have in mind 
Archbishop Spellman of the Roman 
Catholic Church, Bishop Leonard of 
the Methodist communion, and 
Daniel Poling, president of the In- 
ternational Society of Christian En- 
deavor and editor of The Christian 
Herald. 

Of these three, the first two are 
said by the American press and 
radio to have some sort of creden- 
tials from the U. S. government (we 
can guess from the State Depart- 
ment), by which they can travel 
safely, even though they may pass 
through areas under control of the 
Axis powers. Archbishop Spellman 
visited Vatican City, after a stop in 
Spain. At this time (April 21) it is 
said he is in Palestine and will par- 
ticipate in the Easter celebrations at 
Jerusalem. One objective of Bishop 
Leonard is said to be contacts with 
refugees and prisoners of war. Dr. 
Poling has described his presence in 
England as a routine phase of his 
executive position in the Society of 
Christian Endeavor, but only the 
date is “routine.” The circumstances 
are such as the war has produced. 

It is not difficult to “view with 
apprehension” the assignments of 
these clergymen to even minor and 
passing phases of international rela- 
tions. Protestants in general and Lu- 
therans in particular are inclined to 
view with suspicion the doors opened 
to a Roman prelate of the rank and 
nationality of Archbishop Spellman. 
By whose influence was he excused 
from an “enemy attitude” while go- 
ing in Italy to and from the patch of 
ground in Rome which is the neutral 
state, Vatican City? And what was 
he doing in Spain? 
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But perhaps similar though not so 
extensive privileges have been ex- 
tended to Bishop Leonard. It is 
thinkable that he will be authorized 
to bring American greetings to folk 
imprisoned in the Reich. 

Consistency requires Lutherans to 
agree that the President has a right 
to the Services of all these men as 
citizens. So much is implied in our 
conviction of the separation of 
church and state. If a Catholic arch- 
bishop, or a Methodist bishop, or the 
stated clerk of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, or the president 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America has civic contacts of value 
in the strategy of this world war, 
then the country of which any of 
these men are citizens can claim 
their services and the President can 
assign them to any place of action 
where their influence will help win 
the war. But such a mission contains 
as a primary requirement that no 
advantage can accrue to any eccle- 
siastical group and no purpose other 
than a national one shall enter into 
his performance of duty. Implied 
equally is the obligation of the Pres- 
ident who sends an ecclesiastic on 
an errand of state to make clear to 
the emissary, to the powers visited, 
and to the American people that his, 
the President’s, use of such citizens 
does not in any way compromise the 
government’s principles nor involve 
diplomatic entanglements with 
church-directed interests. 


SYNODICAL BOUNDARY LINES 


One of the indirect but very sat- 
isfying aftereffects of the merger 
that brought the United Lutheran 
Church into existence in 1918 was 
the impulse that led overlapping 
constituent synods into combina- 
tions. Notable among these unions 
in producing more effective activ- 
ities were synods in Ohio, in North 
Carolina, in New York, in the 
western and in the central parts of 
Pennsylvania, and in an area chiefly 
west of the Appalachian Mountains, 


where synods agreed in a better dis- 
tribution of congregational connec- 
tions. The extent to which mergers 
have occurred is indicated by the 
fact that while forty-four synods 
were parties to the formation of the 
U. L. C. A. in 1918, and three have 
since been formed or added, yet the 
present total is thirty-two. 

The immediate occasion of most of 
the combinations was the correction 
of boundaries, 2 that all the congre- 
gations within!’ a specified territory 
would be in organic relations and 
would give their support to the same 
synodical operations. Wherever ex- 
pedient, the unit of organization has 
been the state, but in some instances 
a larger extent of territory is in- 
volved. Notable in this respect are 
the Synod of the Northwest, Rocky 
Mountain, Manitoba, and the Mid- 
west Synods, where the number of 
congregations in each of a group of 
several states or provinces is too few 
for an efficient synod. In a few in- 
stances strong ties of attachment 
have permitted the retention of con- 
nections formed years ago, as for ex- 
ample, churches in eastern Ohio. 

In certain areas language has been 
a factor in determining the relations 
of pastors and congregations to syn- 
odical connections. In the past activ- 
ities of what is now the U. L. C. A., 
there has been need of German as 
the vernacular of worship which 
merited and received recognition. 
This requirement has greatly les- 
sened in recent decades, as immigra- 
tion has decreased from Lutheran 
sources in Europe. There are now 
two, or at most three, synods in 
which language has precedence over 
geographical locations; namely, the 
Slovak-Zion, the Icelandic, and by 
tradition the Midwest, successor to 
the German-Nebraska Synod. 

In the portion of the United States 
east of the Appalachian Mountains, 
the divisive effects of serious con- 
troversies remain, though the con- 
troversies themselves no longer have 
vigor. Especially in the section of 
the U. L. C. A. in which the churches 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and the Central Pennsylvania Synods 
carry on their work, is the overlap- 
ping of jurisdictions still in effect. 
Ineffectual efforts to set up boundary 
lines that would correct the situation 
have been earnestly pursued during 
several years, with differing plans 
offered for adoption. For considera- 
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tion at this year’s conventions a joint 
committee will offer a specific boun- 
dary line, which, if adopted and put 
into effect, will give the territorial 
unity at which Lutheran organiza- 
tion aims, without deeming it an 
absolutely essential principle. 

It is obvious that the effective 
adoption of the boundary line will 
change the synodical relationships of 
congregations in each party to such 
an agreement. Where overlapping 
occurs, correction is bound to sever 
some associations and call for new 
ones. In particular the practical 
forms of co-operation for which the 
conferences of both synods make 
provisions will be affected. For a 
time at least the planning and sup- 
porting of institutions and the prose- 
cution of missioning operations 
would need revisions, not so much 
in method as in channels of support. 


For Better Administration 

Speaking from the point of view 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, THE LUTHERAN believes the 
two synods at their conventions, 
May 24-27 in Allentown and Harris- 
burg, should approve the report and 
accept the recommendations. The 
greatly increased demands upon Lu- 
theranism in North America and in 


‘the world have the character that 


calls for such planning and manage- 
ment as permits the utmost of com- 
mon appreciation and common sup- 
port. Pennsylvania’s congregations 
must take thought for situations in 
parts of their continent as far away 
as Alaska or Canada, or the “deep 
South,” or perhaps parts of Central 
and South America. The support of 
institutions of education and relief 
will be less and less directed toward 
single areas and more and more to 
maintain “the whole program of the 
whole church” in so far as organic 
co-operation is concerned. 

The U. L. C. A. views with satis- 
faction the growth of unity among 
its congregations and synods since 
its organization a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. It seems so natural as to 
look like a form of guidance from 
the Head of the Church in the area 
of the oldest organized Lutheranism 
on the Western Hemisphere the ef- 
fects of past differences in confession 
should be erased and the boundary 
lines of these two great synods made 
on the basis of the communities of 
believers of which they consist. 
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"SEND FOR DR. HILLERMAN" 


GerorcE H. Hiterman, D.D., whose 
obituary is on page 28 of this issue, 
had a unique career in the ministry 
of the Lutheran Church. His faith in 
the power of the Gospel, his skill in 
restoring vigor to the discouraged 
members of struggling congrega- 
tions, and his courageous willingness 
to enter field after field that needed 
rehabilitation won him high esteem. 

His obituary notes that he began 
his ministry in a parish which the 
Board of Home Missions did not ex- 
pect would survive. It arrived at 
self-support under his ministering 
guidance. His repeated “rescues” 
attracted the notice of the mission 
boards of the former General Synod 
and after 1918 of the corresponding 
agency of the U. L. C. A. As dis- 
trict superintendent and later as 
emergency pastor, he was called to 
revive congregations from Van- 
couver, B. C., to Los Angeles, Calif. 

Failing health, or more accurately 
the slower pace incident to advanced 
age, led to his retirement in 1939. 
But even while waiting for the last 
call, he employed letters and devo- 
tional writings to continue in the 
service of his Master. 


"GOOD CAUSE" GAMBLING 


Errorts to legalize a form of 
gambling of which the name is bingo 
have been made in several states, 
and the passage of a bill by the New 
York Assembly was met with a veto 
by Governor Dewey. He expressed 
several reasons for the refusal to ap- 
pend his signature, one of which was 
enough, namely, that the bill “clearly 
violates the constitution of the state 
of New York.” Sponsors of enact- 
ments that are contrary to federal, 
state, and community regulations 
either reason oddly or deem any- 
thing justifiable if it can be “gotten 
away with.” They are not the kind 
of citizens that enable nations to 
prosper as democracies. 

A paragraph in the governor’s ex- 
planation attacks gambling from an- 
other angle. We quote: 

“Hixperience has demonstrated that 
where great sums of easy money are 
involved no law can be drawn which 
will prevent misuse by persons seeking 
to hide under the cloak of respected 
sponsorship. For one example, it. would 
be possible under this bill for pro- 
moters to take over an obscure or 
moribund fraternal organization which 
met the requirements of the statute. 


They could then operate a central 
‘bingo’ game, transmitting the play to 
assembly halls throughout the State, 
with huge nightly prizes and huge 
profits to the backers.” 

It is highly probable that the gov- 
ernor reached the conclusions un- 
derneath that objection while he was 
district attorney of the city of New 
York. Readers of THE LUTHERAN 
may remember the information ob- 
tained in Philadelphia last year, 
when the police captain who is head 
of the vice squad in the Quaker City 
was asked why policy playing is so 
injurious to public morals. He ex- 
plained that petty gambling, i.e., 
games of chance which invite invest- 
ments of pennies, nickels, dimes, 
and even quarter dollars, do not be- 
come major vices in themselves, 
even if they are “honestly” con- 
ducted, that is, if the bingo prize is 
distributed, the jackpot gainable and 
a policy player's number chosen, But 
they who run these games are soon 
able to branch out into more vicious 
forms of investment. Saloons, tap- 
rooms, gambling dens, and even 
brothels are frequent preferences. 
Thus a community is subjected to 
sources of serious moral infection. 

We do not include in the above 
category the appellants for legalized 
bingo whom the governor defines as 
religious, social, and fraternal so- 
cieties. We do insist that pupils from 
parochial schools, firehouses, and 
social clubs are not noticeably im- 
mune from temptations..of the sort 
that makes public enemies. 


“Of Sabaoth Lord” 


(Continued from page 11) 


Corps or Dean to the Navy. Her 
worship and service there might be 
more important than her family’s 
defense work. 

Would a post-war world put the 
church in its rightful place? Would 
small Mildred grow up in a world 
that exalted righteousness? Right 
now the world looked more like 
Sodom and Gomorrah than anything 
else. But that was reckoning with- 
out the Lord of Sabaoth. Millie liked 
that word, now that she knew what 
it meant, and a new word under- 
stood is a freshener. She hummed 
the hymn as she got her dinner— 

“Of Sabaoth Lord, 

And there’s none other God; 
He holds the field forever.” 
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NOT FOR SALE 


. ky Nathan 72 Melhorn 4 


Commercial-minded Simon Learned That Grace Is Not Marketable 
Acts 8: 14-25. The Sunday School Lesson for May 16 


Luyxs in the chain of cause and effect excite interest and often mystify 
human thinkers. The divine plan of redemption was beyond understanding 
of the apostle Paul: in his letters he often reported the limitations his mind 
encountered and was amply contented with the conclusion that all things 
work together for good to them that love God and submit themselves in 


patience to His will. 

One illustration of the triamph of 
love and truth over intolerance and 
hatred is Luke’s report in the eighth 
chapter of his Acts of the Apostles of 
the coming of the Gospel of Christ to 
Samaria. Verses 14 to 25 are the Scrip- 
ture text for adult Sunday school 
scholars on May 16, but read the en- 
tire chapter in order to get the circum- 
stances. You will note that Paul (still 
called Saul) was prosecuting witness 
in the stoning of Stephen, the first 
martyr to Christianity. His, Saul’s, zeal 
scattered the Christians. One convert, 
Philip the deacon, fled to Samaria and 
there bore witness to his faith in Christ 
so effectively as to attract a multitude 
of interested folk who desired citizen- 
ship in the kingdom of God. 

Philip’s demonstrations of power to 
perform miracles of physical and 
psychical healing astonished and over- 
whelmed one local wonder-worker, a 
professional magician. He proposed a 
deal with Peter and John, who fol- 
lowed Philip. He offered money for the 
ability to convey gifts of grace by the 
laying on of his hands, and he pro- 
posed to charge money for his services. 
The magician’s name was Simon, He 
himself “saw his mistake,” which con- 
sisted in the conclusion that the “gift 
of God” used by the apostles could be 
made a means to acquire riches. But 
some that came after him were not 
convinced. The idea continued and be- 
came a sin of the church and of church- 
men under the name simony. 


A Reliable Definition 


In view of much that is being said in 
these days relative to the justice of the 
Protestant Reformation in the sixteenth 
century, and because the sin of simony 
was not only prevalent in Luther’s day 
but was one of the direct objectives of 
the Reformers’ efforts to reform the 
church, THe LuTHERAN is careful in the 
definition given the word. The Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia, which devotes a page 
and a half to this practice, defines 
simony as “a deliberate intention of 
buying or selling for a temporal price 
such things as are spiritual or annexed 
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unto spirituals.” It is fair to presume 
that the practice became sufficiently 
prevalent in the early church to excite 
attention. A none too thoroughly con- 
secrated priest or bishop could reason 
that the position which he was em- 
powered to fill would be the source of 
honor, or influence, or material gain, 
or, as time proved, all three, to its oc- 
cupant. Why not, then, attach a 
financial condition to an appointment? 

Whatever might be the methods of 
reasoning, the practice grew until in 
the time of Gregory the Great (a. D. 
490) it had reached a stage which led 
him to resolute opposition to “the prev- 
alent practice of simony.” He “for- 
bade the clergy to exact or accept fees 
for their services.” 

In The Catholic Encyclopedia one 
reads: “In order to preclude all danger 
of simony the Church has forbidden 
certain dealings which did not fall un- 
der Divine prohibition. It is thus un- 
lawful to exchange ecclesiastical bene- 
fices by private authority, to accept any 
payment whatever for holy oils, to sell 
blessed rosaries or crucifixes. Such 
objects lose, if sold, all the indulgences 
previously attached to them.” (But is 
the buyer informed?) 

However sincere may have been the 
intentions of Gregory the Great, and 
however successful he may have been 
in suppressing the practices of simony 
while he was pope, he was not able to 
commit to his successors either his con- 
scientious objections to this abuse of 
spiritual gifts or the desire on the part 
of later prelates to suppress the prac- 
tice. 


Pre-Reformation Excesses 


An interesting paragraph in Flick’s 
The Decline of the Medieval Church 
places a connection between the rights 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
May 10-16 

M. Preaching to the Samaritans. Acts 8: 4-13. 
T. The Gift of God. Acts 8: 14-25. 
W. One Flock, One Shepherd. John 10: 7-18. 
Th. Philip Interprets Scripture. Acts 8: 26-38. 
F. Lord of All. Romans 10: 11-18. 
Sat. The Good Samaritan, Luke 10: 30-37. 
S. Salvation Among All Nations. Psalm 67: 1-7. 


of banking and the transmission of 
funds raised by the papal tax collectors 
“from the census, Peter’s Pence, tithes 
for crusades, reservations, annates, and 
freewill offerings in lands at a distance 
from the papal court.” An arrange- 
ment for the exchange of credits with- 
out the transmission of actual coin’ is 
dated in the year 1213. Later on “only 


the Jews and the Italians were bankers ~ 


and money changers and lenders.” In 
the fifteenth century, it is stated by 
Flick, “the crying evil of office-hunting 
took complete possession of the clergy 
of all grades and reached down to the 
common people. It was favoured by 
the curia (the papal court at Rome) 
and encouraged by the Pope, because 
it brought large sums of money to 
Rome and increased the Papal income.” 
Under Pope Pius II a regular scale of 
prices is reported, ranging from 600 
ducats down to 40 for minor offices and 
increasing to such sums as are reported 
from the period of Pope Leo X, who 
excommunicated Luther. He “ap- 
pointed sixty chamberlains at a gain of 
90,000 ducats (each $2.28), and 140 
squires at a profit of 112,000 ducats.” 


Simony and Nationalism 


It is customary in some quarters in 
these days to indict Luther as the 
source of the nationalism which in a 
corrupted form seems to be a basic 
principle of, the National Socialism. 
There is truth in the indictment to the 
extent that Luther insisted that the 
products of German labor should con- 
vey primary benefits to the Germans 
who toiled for them, and not be trans- 
mitted to Italy to encourage the luxury 
and even the profligacy of the papal 
court, and its abuses of.piety. 

An outstanding simony of Luther’s 
day, that which brought Tetzel and the 
sale of indulgences into the neighbor- 
hood of Wittenberg where Luther was 
pastor of the Castle Church, was the 
financial methods employed by Albert, 
archbishop of Mainz. The archbishopric 
was number three of the offices which 
Albert obtained for himself. In 1514 a 
bargain was struck by which Albert 
covenanted to pay 10,000 ducats for his 
election to the archbishopric of Mainz. 
A bull of indulgences issued March 31, 
1515, gave the newly appointed prelate 
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“the right to dispose of pardons - : 


throughout the half part of Germany, 
the period being fixed at eight years.” 
Thus the church adopted heresy to 
cover its sins of simony, and led to the 
Ninety-five Theses. 
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Making the Home Christian — Colossians 3: 17-23 


TEACHER was calling on Mary’s pa- 
rents. “Mary is a problem to us,” she 
said. “She tells such dreadful lies even 
about things that do not matter. She 
does not seem to have any standard of 
truth and says whatever comes into her 
mind.” Teacher did not know that she 
was talking to the real problem in that 
home, Or did she? When Mary was 
very young, she heard her parents in- 
venting social lies to avoid engage- 
ments they did not want to keep. She 
heard them giving alibis to bill col- 
-lectors in order to put off the day of 
settlement. When she was big enough 
to go to the door, her mother would 
peek out of the window to see who 
was calling. If she did not want to meet 
them, it would be little Mary .who 
would be sent to the door to say that 
mother was not in. When the pastor 
called to find out why Mary attended 
church school so irregularly, Mary was 
present as her mother gave fanciful 
reasons for her absence, including a 
trip frequently to visit an uncle who 
did not exist. The Marys and Toms who 
acquire bad habits of thinking and liv- 
ing are far too often the product of bad 
- home environment. 


A Co-operative Enterprise 


Today we may not see the family 
Paul writes about in our lesson. Par- 
ticularly our wives are anything but in 
subjection! We have to place such a 
passage against the background of the 
times and place in which it was written. 
This is true of many seemingly difficult 
passages in the Bible. We will always 
look for a reason for writing it, and 


-- then we can find the principles that 


apply to our different times. Woman 
was little more than property in the 
East in those days. Christianity has 
made marriage a partnership and the 
home a democracy. But the principle 
laid down by Paul is that the home is 
a co-operative enterprise. It is not in- 
tended that any member of the family 
_ shift responsibility for the kind of 

home it is. Father, mother, children, 
servants (if any) all treat each other 
with respect; all seek to express their 
common ownership and interest in the 
home by doing all they can to make it 
a happy home. 

It is a great day in the life of a boy 
when you hear him say to his friend, 
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“You cannot do that in this house. We 
have all worked hard to make it nice, 
and you are not going to rough-house 
here.” Children who look after their 
own clothes; yes, and fathers who do 
not leave their personal things about 
for someone else to pick up, and 
mothers who are thoughtful about the 
rest of the family and are always plan- 
ning for them—these are the folks who 
deserve homes. 


Home Worship 


Increasingly difficult is family wor- 
ship in the modern home. Hours of 
work, the constant round of engage- 
ments for all members of the family, 
encroachments on home time by school 
and club—what an array of alibis for 
the neglect of home worship. At least 
part of the family can read Scriptures 


together and follow some devotional 


services like Light for Today. The fam- 
ily too can worship together in the 
church, as a family. We have lost much 
with the discontinuance of the family 
pew. At least on days of special sig- 
nificance like birthdays, anniversaries, 
and feast days of the church year, the 
family could arrange for worship to- 
gether in home or church. 


Understanding Each Other 


Dr. Roy A. Burkhart writes in Un- 
derstanding Youth (Abingdon Press): 
“, . Parents helped their son this 
way. Johnny could not go to the store 
because his shoes leaked. ‘That is too 
bad,’ said the father. ‘I thought we 
might hunt rabbits this afternoon.’ The 
boy laughed and said, ‘You knew I just 
didn’t want to go to the store.’ Off he 
flew to his errand. In time, coming to 
realize that his parents understood his 
fabrications, he ceased to indulge in 
them as a means of escaping respon- 
sibility.” 

Understanding and a bit of humor 
help a lot in keeping all members of 
the home team working together. Emo- 
tion must be controlled by parents in 
dealing with their children. The chil- 
dren themselves must be given motives 
high enough to keep them trying. 


Income 


It is easier to speak in generalities 
about the finances of the home than to 
apply the principles fairly. There is 


too much “mine and thine” in the aver- 
age family. Father thinks, if he does 
not say it, that he is the provider. Does 
not his salary support the home? If it 
is the right kind of a family, every 
member contributes to the earning of 
that income. Father is prepared for his 
day’s work and given a motive for it by 
his home. So long as the children re- 
main at home and are earning for 
themselves, they too should feel the 
obligation to help support it. The wife 
who makes a good home for her hus- 
band is a real partner with him in his 
work. For one member of the family to 
make all the financial decisions wrecks 
the spirit of co-operation. 


Understanding Ourselves 


Our first duty is to understand our- 
selves, and we will never understand 
others until we do. The golden rule of 
understanding is mighty important. 
“What is the matter with me?” asks 
father or mother first, before demand- 
ing, “What is the matter with you?” 
Or is it the opposite in the average 
home? Do we know why we do things 
that break the harmony of the family 
life? If we know why, perhaps the next 
time we can avoid those things. Do we 
know what leads us to say the im- 
patient thing, or to seem to try to hurt 
those we really love? We better find 
out, if we can. What causes our un- 
healthy attitude toward others in the 
family? 

And the children too, growing and 
changing from day to day, need help to 
understand themselves. Parents must 
be frank with them and tell them the 
facts of life they ought to know. One 
member of the family without self-un- 
derstanding will be a constant irritant. 


Home Objectives 


What does your home stand for? 
Does it have common interests that 
elevate and ennoble? Or is it mainly 
geared to the business of having a good 
time? Is it a home where good music 
is appreciated, good pictures, good 
books? Do the young folks like to come 
into your home, and do they have a 
good time on a high level? Is it a place 
where people come for help, for com- 
fort, for advice? When causes like Lu- 
theran World Action, or the Red Cross, 
or any other worthy appeal are before 
the community, is your home one that 
always co-operates? Does it give serv- 
ice as well as money? Is your home 
known as a Christian home? If it really 
is, it will be all that is suggested above, 
and more. It will be the power house 
of Christian love and service for the 
community. 

* * x 

To Leavers: Topic date, May 16. Next 
topic, “The Family in the Changing 
Social Order.” . 
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When We Pray in Church 


The Root and Flower of Prayer. By Roger Hazelton. 


Silaviey 


Macmillan. 137 pages. 


Tuts book represents a study of the so-called “pulpit” prayer in Prot- 
estant worship. It is a plea for better prayers, together with suggestions as 
to how this aim may be achieved. The author offers valid criticism of typical 
Protestant practice, and pleads for a type of preparation that shall make the 
pastoral prayer the true climax of worship. The book endeavors to create 
an understanding of the function of pastoral prayer, and then to supply 


techniques and materials to make the minister’s leadership of prayer more 


effective. 

Dr. Hazelton analyzes the meaning of 
prayer. Finding men where they are 
and leading them into the very pres- 
ence of God, helping them to self-dis- 
covery and to commitment; this is the 
minister’s function as priest. He learns 
men’s needs, hopes, and fears through 
pastoral visitation, and carries them to 
the throne of grace in the priestly act 
of public prayer. 

Christian prayer is posited upon cer- 
tain beliefs: that God is, that He is love, 
is just, has power, and will answer 
prayer. The modern understanding of 
prayer attained through science re- 
affirms the ancient faith; and by its 
own methods and assumptions, science 
supports the possibility of answer to 
prayer. 

The heart of the book, however, 
seems to be in chapters which deal with 
the forms, mood and structure of 
prayer. The author, evidently of a 
poetic temperament, believes that Prot- 
estant prayer is in general too prosaic. 
He would substitute for the trite, 
repetitious, and petty petitions some- 
times heard, a type of prayer that ex- 
presses beauty, awe, and wonder in the 
presence of the God of the universe. 
The use of fresh, meaningful, artistic 
words and images will revitalize and 
modernize the vocabulary of prayer, 


and will stimulate the imagination of 
the worshiper to a more vivid sense 
of the ultimate realities. 

In the chapter on the structure or 
organization of prayer, the author gives 
the traditional five components as these 
are taught in Part Three of Luther’s 
Catechism, based on an analysis of the 
Lord’s Prayer. In fact, the author, 
whose background does not appear to 
be that of liturgical Protestantism, 
makes out a good case for the historic 
prayer forms. 

He offers suggestions as to source 
materials—in Biblical, liturgical and 
general literature. Finally he ventures 
to do what few have attempted, that is, 
to illustrate theory and principles by 
means of his own pastoral prayers, 
which are arranged somewhat accord- 
ing to the Christian year. To a Lu- 
theran these prayers are much too 
vague, and one wonders how meaning- 
ful they would prove to be with an 
average congregation of farmers, labor- 
ers, and shop-keepers. 

One is impressed by the author’s 
evident sincerity and intellectual hon- 
esty, particularly when he insists that 
a man’s prayers should be in harmony 
with his theology, with the God in 
whom he believes. 

Mitton A. Haxer. 


They Sing the Creeds 


Liberal Theology, An Appraisal; Es- 
says in Honor of Eugene William Lyman. 
By Sixteen Writers. Scribner. 285 pages. 
$2.50. 

THIS symposium begins with an ap- 
praisal of the life of Professor Lyman, 
a New England liberal, identified with 
Union Seminary since 1918. In the very 
nature of liberal theology, agreement 
can be expected in the sixteen con- 
tributors only in certain common at- 
titudes. Dr. Lyman believes four per- 
manent values are contributed by the 
liberals: (1) vital relationship between 
faith and reason; (2) union of the 
transcendence and imminence of God; 
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(3) centrality of the historic Jesus; (4) 
vital relationship between religion and 
ethics (the social gospel). 

The history of American liberalism 
reveals itself through the whole series. 
Beginning as a revolt against rigid 
orthodoxy with its insistence on me- 
chanical verbal inspiration of the Bible, 
static creeds, completed revelation, 
total human depravity, the deity of 
Christ, and the like, the liberals moved 
toward a discovery of their own weak- 
nesses. The social gospel, that seemed 
enough in itself, somehow did not sup- 
plant the need for personal conversion. 

If they felt that reason should re- 
place faith they later discovered that 
vital religion required more than rea- 


son. Instead of seeking heresy trials 
and openly attacking organized religion, 
most liberals now find a large measure 
of comfort in the established churches. 
If they cannot say the creeds, they can 


ee 
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“sing them.” No doubt liberalism has — 


affected theological thinking in all of 
American Protestantism. Liberalism 
has been influential wherever the the- 
ologian turns to reason as the final 
criterion; assumes that no truth is 
finally revealed; denies the possibility 
of formulating lasting creeds; turns to 
the Bible as illustrative religious ma- 
terials rather than as an authoritative 
revelation; teaches the divinity of Jesus 
as only differing in degree from the 
divine in every man; affirms the essen- 
tial goodness of man; and God’s natural 
fatherhood over all men; contends for 
complete individual freedom of belief 
and action; and supports a religion of 
social action. 

The liberals have done wholesome 
things to orthodox thinking. They rep- 
resent great minds and great hearts. 
Usually they seem to be off balance, all 
mind or all mystic. But why attempt 
any characterization? By the very 
definition each liberal is a new classi- 
fication. Aside from its historical value 
this book is a well-written record of 
that which some of our leading the- 
ological liberals are teaching just now. 
It has reference value. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


Jesus Lives 


The Continuing Easter. By Winifred 
Kirkland. Scribner. 60 pages. $1. 


Easter gave the early apostles the 
text for their message. The resurrec- 
tion of Jesus was an astounding event. 
Among other things it assured the be- 
lievers of the continuing presence of 
the Lord. It is this message of new life 
and continuing presence upon which 
Miss Kirkland bases her book. The 
better to present this she deals with the 
stories of several people who saw the 
resurrected Christ. The book is well 
written, and presents in very readable 
form an important fact: That out of 
pain, turmoil, and death must come a 
new life—the life of the Christ. The 
book can easily be read in a little over 
an hour, but it is the sort of book which 
may be read again and again. 

Miss Kirkland’s “mysticism” is some- 
thing which might well be studied. 
Many times she mentions the “pres- 
ence” of the Christ as something which 
each soul ought to experience. We must 


agree with her when she says we have 


a lot to learn concerning the ways of 
the spirit. W. R. Srecart. 


Let the U. L. P. H. Stat your books. 
Mail orders promptly filled. 
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BILL CA: Service Pension 


WE have been asked from time to 
time about the so-called “Service Pen- 
sion” of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. The United Lutheran Church 
is America’s largest Lutheran body 
(membership 1,648,349). It was formed 
in 1918 by the merger of three bodies. 
The year 1928 being the tenth anniver- 
sary of the United Lutheran Church, 
it was proposed to observe it by pro- 
viding “service pensions” for their pas- 
tors. 

Under the service pension plan each 
retired and disabled pastor was to re- 
ceive $600 a year; pastors’ widows 
$400 a year; and $200 a year for pastors’ 
orphaned children (under 16 years). 

The funds for this service pension 
were to be provided by using the in- 
terest from an endowment fund of 
$4,000,000 to be raised, and by assign- 
ing for that purpose 11.75 per cent of 
the money raised on the general church 
budget. The plan was and is a non- 
contributory plan, and did not and ‘does 
not require the pastors to make any 
payment to the fund. Congregations do 
not make contributions to it except as a 
portion of the money raised for the 
general church budget goes to the serv- 
ice pension fund. It was, and is, a flat, 
or level, pension plan with all pastors 
receiving the same payments and bene- 
fits. 

The drive for the endowment fund 
resulted in $4,176,135 being subscribed. 
December 2, 1942, it was announced 
that up to that date there had been paid 
towards the endowment fund the sum 
of $3,246,573.23 and that on that date 
the endowment fund amounted to 
$3,510,715.99. 

The United Lutheran Church was 
unable to maintain the schedule of 
payments proposed because the sub- 
scriptions to the endowment fund were 
not paid in full, and because the church 
budget was not raised in full, and be- 
cause the number of the applicants to 
the fund increased. In 1932 the pen- 
sion and relief roll numbered 937. In 
1942 it numbered 1,156. For some time 
the amount of the service pension has 
been $300 a year for pastors, $200 a 
year for widows, and $50 a year for 
orphaned children. However, the earn- 
ings of the endowment fund and the 
share of the general church budget 
have not been sufficient to meet the 
reduced scale of pensions. Up to No- 
vember 1, 1942, the deficit incurred in 
making these reduced payments 
amounted to $92,887. This deficit was 
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met by “borrowing” that sum from the 
endowment fund referred to. 

At the convention of the United Lu- 
theran Church in Louisville, Kentucky, 
in October 1942, a resolution was 
brought before the convention pro- 
hibiting immediately the further bor- 
rowing from the endowment fund to 
pay the deficits for service pensions. 
The resolution was amended so as to 
stop such borrowing as of November 
1, 1944. It should be noted that the 
United Lutheran Church meets again 
in October 1944, ahead of the proposed 
deadline, so that whether the borrow- 
ing from the endowment fund to pay 
deficits for service pensions is to be 
stopped November 1, 1944, is not a 
closed question. 

The service pension plan was un- 
sound, as all similar non-contributing, 


CONTRITION 
By LESTER B. LUTZ 


O Gop, when I think of the peace 
and quiet = 
That were thine in formless spirit 
world, 
Whose only light was hidden 
within Thyself; 
When past and future did not yet 
exist, 
And present was all within Thy 
great “I Am”; 
How could Thy love bow from 
eternal heights 
To form the world and breathe 
Thy soul in man, 
Sharing Thy joys once absolute 
and sweet, 
Granting free-will when the One 
will was Thine; 
To let my sinfulness drag Thee 
from heaven 
To hang in agony upon a man- 
made cross? 
How can you stand the tumult I 
have made— 
The chaos of soul deeper than 
world of void; 
The darkness of my candle still 
and cold, 
While battle fires gleam on a 
thousand hills, 
Conspicuous not in beauty but in 
death; 
Discord where Thou celestial 
music planned? 
Call me not “son”; Thy love will 
break my heart! 


Mahanoy City, Pa. 


flat pension plans have been found to 
be in operation and practice. There 
were those in the United Lutheran 
Church who saw the unsoundness of 
the service pension plan and saw the 
need of a sound contributory pension 
plan. It is a tremendous task at best 
to educate a church body on a sound 
contributory pension plan, as the mem- 
bers of our Board well know. It is also 
difficult to present a sound contributory 
pension plan to a delegate meeting of 
a church body, where at best most of 
the delegates will not have adequate 
understanding of sound pension prin- 
ciples. The unsounder the views of the 
opposition are, the greater will be their 
emotional appeal. 

Where an unsound pension plan ex- 
ists, the task of those who wish to in- 
stitute a sound pension plan is greatly 
increased. Such has been the situation 
in the United Lutheran Church. The 
struggle to get a sound pension plan 
adopted has been long and _ difficult. 
Finally, at the Louisville convention in 
1942, the United Lutheran Church au- 
thorized the setting up of a sound con- 
tributory pension system, upon secur- 
ing 500 pastors and congregations to 
enter the fund. It provides for pay- 
ments of 2 per cent of the fixed salary 
(plus 15 per cent additional for par- 
sonage) by both the pastor and congre- 
gation the first year, 3 per cent the 
second year, and thereafter at the rate 
of 4 per cent. Unfortunately the con- 
vention further provided that the serv- 
ice pension plan be left as it was, with 
pastors to be entitled to service pen- 
sions. To permit an unsound pension 
plan to be maintained alongside of a 
sound pension plan makes the position 
of the latter very difficult. 

Church bodies, like individuals, will 
only learn the “hard way,” and sooner 
or later church bodies learn by bitter 
experience that there is only one ade- 
quate way in which aged pastors and 
their widows can be properly cared for, 
and that is through a sound contribu- 
tory pension plan. Unfortunately, 
those who have to travel the “hard 
way’in most cases are the aged pastors 
and their widows, and not those who 
obstruct sound pension plans. 

It is my hope and prayer that the day 
will not be too long delayed when all 
church bodies will through sound pen- 
sion plans provide for their aged pas- 
tors and their widows as Christian 
churches ought and should. 

Henry N. Graven, Chairman, 
Board of Pensions, 
American Lutheran Church. 
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At Ten Conferences 


Evangelism Specially Sponsored by the Pittsburgh Synod 
By PASTOR CHARLES M. TEUFEL 


Since the Rev. Oscar W. Carlson is 
a member of the Pittsburgh Synod it 
is evident that his own synod would 
be especially interested in his appoint- 
ment as Director of Evangelism by the 
Board of Social Missions of the United 
Lutheran Church ‘in America. Like- 
wise, how to make an initial use of this 
newly-appointed director would be of 
concern to this synod, and particularly to 
its president, H. Reed Shepfer, D.D. Ac- 
cordingly a series of ten Pastors’ Con- 
ferences on Evangelism were held in 
the Pittsburgh Synod during the early 
weeks in February. Now that they have 
been held they are being appraised and 
analyzed. It was recognized that Di- 
rector Carlson in attempting something 
like this for the first time in his own 
synod was showing rare courage, 
though knowing his synod he was not 
surprised at the sympathetic reception 
given him. The attendance was excel- 
lent. Several conferences had only one 
member absent. This is one very def- 
inite reason for the successful char- 
acter of these gatherings. Informality 
of conduct and participation on the part 
of the pastors were aims which were 
achieved. Though a fairly well-defined 
similar course was pursued in all the 
gatherings, it is safe to say that each 
was decidedly distinctive. 

Invariably the starting point was to 
come to some common agreement as to 
what Evangelism is, and Director Carl- 
son provided his definition. Eventually 
virtual agreement resulted, although it 
was realized that the last step in the 
definition belonged as well to Social 
Action. This mutual understanding as 
to what Evangelism is, lent zest in it- 
self to the discussions which followed. 
Fittingly and wisely the identification 
of Christ gave heart and essence to all 
this understanding. Church member- 
ship spiritualized! 


Agencies to Evangelism 

What an array of agencies to evan- 
gelism were set forth! Lutheranism’s 
wealth in this direction was most 
heartening and challenging. It is true 
that Lutheranism shares with other 
Christian bodies many of these: Evan- 
gelistic preaching, special services of 
evangelism, tract distribution and use, 
personal evangelism—either lay or 
clerical—are common to many com- 
munions, but Lutheranism has others 
quite distinctively its own. Among 
these should be listed the preparation 


for and administration of the Sacra-' 
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ments and our system of catechetical 
instruction, including most certainly 
the adult. The potential features of 
these were vividly and attractively set 
forth. Director Carlson has most pos- 
itive convictions relative to our ad- 
vantages in their possession. Without 
lessening the value of doctrinal knowl- 
edge—in fact, this seemed more impor- 
tant than ever with mind and heart 
united—it was glowingly evident as 
Lutheran usages were shown—suited 
to the precious task of relating the soul, 
younger or older, to Jesus in union and 
surrender. Likewise, the Sunday school 
was seen to have possibilities for evan- 
gelistic application. Director Carlson 
displayed many source books on this 
theme which he highly recommended. 

Still with definition and sources em- 
phatically set forth, these conferences 
had something that made them differ- 
ent. Evangelism, as one minister said, 
is a spirit. With this spirit present, one 
even with limited facilities can prove 
effective in soul-winning. However, 
these well-directed conferences had 
this spirit. Deeper thought decided that 


it must be spelled with a capital “S.” " 


That the Holy Spirit was welcome and 


consulted consciously and uncon- — 
sciously was beyond any doubt. The 


Word, prayer, spiritual terms and spir- 
itual values were virtually spontaneous 
in expression. 


Not a New Activity 


The definite contribution of the pas- 
tors was wonderfully worth while. 
After all, there has been Evangelism in 
the past—maybe under other names. 
Now there is to be the increased em- 
phasis that comes from systematic, in- 
spirational, convincing direction from 
one in turn dedicated to this purpose. 
The pastors who came were contrib- 
utors, but they did not come primarily 
for that reason; they came to receive. 
Some came hungry. To some, so en- 
meshed with the mechanics of the min- 
istry, this seemed an opportunity to get 
in touch with the all-important motive 
and purpose of the Church. With such 
an attitude they were bound to make 
contributions. One contribution seems 
worthy of special mention. It is the 
particular conviction of the Rev. Dr. 
P. H. R. Mullen, synod’s Social Mis- 
sions chairman, that among the millions 
of unchurched and unsaved adults the 
necessity of personal heart-to-heart 
Evangelism demands nothing less than 
confronting them with Jesus Christ. 
However, in reviewing what transpired 
at these conferences one individual 
stands forth for special commendation. 

Dozens of persons, requested or vol- 
untarily, have ‘passed on their reactions 
to these gatherings and in one direction 
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there was remarkable agreement; and 


that was as to Director Carlson’s em- 
inent qualification for his new work as. 


shown through these conferences. The 4 


Pauline “heart’s desire’ for which he 
undoubtedly prays and which he de- 
scribes as “the burning heart” he joy- 
fully manifests and happily possesses 
the gift of imparting it to others. He is 
on the way. The fuller, wider use of 


his abilities and yearnings are in the 


making. 3 


Immediate Results 


Already definite results of these con- 
ferences have been reported. For in- 
stance, in a so-called overchurched 
community the compilation of a pros- 
pect list has been a revelation, and de- 


cisions have been registered for the — 
Lord. Moreover, it is true to say that — 


many ministers attending one of these 
conferences had his Lenten plan and 
services helpfully modified. The mag- 
nified Christ and His Cross stand out. 
more appealingly and so imperatively. 
The next step, both locally and in fol-: 
low-up to Director Carlson’s pioneer 


synodical effort, is receiving plenty of 4 


thought, and that spells vitality. 
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The Church Council of Luther Memorial Church, Springfield, Illinois, with 
Dr. J. W. Ott and Dr. A. M. Knudsen 


Luther Memorial Church, Springfield, 
Illinois, dedicated the new church 
building January 31, 1943. Arthur M. 
Knudsen, D.D., divisional secretary of 
the Board of American Missions, con- 
ducted the service of dedication and 
delivered the dedicatory sermon. 

J. W. Ott, D.D., field missionary of 
the Board of American Missions, who 
has ‘been acting pastor of the church for 
several months, presided at the dedica- 
tion service and the other services in 
the dedication program. 

The congregations of Grace Church, 
the Rev. A. Burd Arganbright pastor, 
and St. John’s Church, the Rev. Wil- 
liam W. Roth pastor, attended the eve- 
ning service, the respective pastors 
bringing greetings. Mrs. I. W. Binga- 
man, president of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of Illinois Synod, was 
the principal speaker at the evening 
service. 

“Community Night” was observed 
with the churches of the southern part 
of the city joining in the service and 
their pastors bringing greetings. The 
Rev. W. R. Cremans, president of the 
Springfield Council of Churches, and 
Rabbi Herman Snyder, president of the 
Springfield Ministerial Association, 
brought greetings for their respective 
groups. 

The Holy Communion was observed 
February 7, and new members were 
received. 

_ The Youth of the Church had charge 
of the evening service. The church was 
filled to overflowing. Troop No. 60, Girl 
Scouts, investiture was held in connec- 
tion with the service; officers for the 
Senior and Intermediate Luther 
Leagues were installed. Greetings were 
extended by officers of the Luther 
_ League of Illinois, by officers of Capital 
District of the Luther League of Illi- 
nois, and youth groups from St. John’s 
and Grace churches and from the 
Springfield Christian Youth Commis- 
sion attended and their respective pres- 
idents extended greetings. The Rev. 


__ Ray O. Zumstein, Mt. Pulaski, Il., pres- 


ident of Central Conference, was the 
speaker of the evening, his topic pens 
“The Victory of Faith.” 


May 5, 1943 


February 21 the concluding feature 
of the dedication program was the 
presentation of the American Flag to 
the Sunday school by Lincoln Home 
Auxiliary of United Spanish American 
War Veterans. 


Luther Memorial congregation held 


its first service in a school room 
March 31, 1941, the Rev. Walter H. 
Moeller serving as pastor. Under his 
leadership, the congregation was suc- 
cessfully organized and the new colo- 
nial building was constructed in 1942. 
Some delays in receiving equipment 
were experienced. Pastor Moeller was 
transferred to the new field of the 
Board of American Missions in Vallejo, 
Calif., in August 1942, and Dr. Ott has 
been serving the congregation since 
September 1942. 

Mr. Wilson Touhsaent, of this year’s 
graduating class of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary in Philadelphia, Pa., 
has accepted the call to become pastor 
of this church, and will preach his first 
sermon in Luther Memorial Church 
May 16. During the week following, 
he will be ordained at the meeting of 
the Illinois Synod in Joliet, Illinois. 


Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, president of 
the Chicago Lutheran Seminary, May- 
wood, was the guest preacher April 11 
at Grace Church, Peoria, Ill., the Rev. 
K. B. Neuman pastor. A Lutheran 
Rally was held the afternoon of the 
same day at St. Paul’s Church, Peoria, 
with Dr. Foelsch delivering the sermon. 
Eight churches of Peoria and environs 
co-operated in this service: St. Paul’s, 
First Lutheran, Zion, Grace, Limestone, 
St. Peter’s (Glasford), Bartonville, and 
St. Mark’s (Washington). 


The New Church at Decatur 


The beauty of the recently dedicated 
First English Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Decatur, Iil., the Rev. Roland 
G. Riechmann pastor, is a splendid ex- 
ample of the results of vision and im- 
agination when combined with a will- 
ingness on the part of the members 
of the congregation to work with their 
pastor to achieve the realization of 
their dreams of a beautiful new house 


Luther Memorial Church, 
Springfield, Illinois 


of God. The former post office building 
was purchased, and the pastor and con- 
gregation set themselves to the task of 
remodeling the building. The exterior 
retains much of its former appearance, 
but the transformation of the interior 
seems almost miraculous. Passing 
through the narthex, one enters the 
beautiful auditorium, seating more than 
450. The chancel is of rare beauty 
with full appointments. The altar is 
seven steps above the congregation 
with a beautiful statue of Christ as the 
central figure of the entire room. Other 
parts of the building have been re- 
modeled to provide sixteen individual 
rooms for Sunday school class rooms, 
departmental groups, pastor’s study, 
secretary’s office, etc. 


5000 Attend Service 


Passion Sunday 


Chicago, Ill. F. W. Otterbein, D.D., 
conducted united Passion Sunday serv- 
ices on the afternoon of April 11. The 
audience crowded the Civic Opera 
House on this occasion. The theme of 
his address was “The Church Is On the 
March.” The five choirs of North 
Austin Church united into one chorus 
of 400 voices sang several anthems; 
prayers were said for all fighters of the 
United Nations and honor was paid the © 
300 members of the congregation whose 
names are on the honor roll. 

North Austin Church was founded 
by Dr. Otterbein twenty-two years ago 
in a bungalow. It now has its fourth 
church edifice and uses four other 
buildings to carry on its work. The 
congregation numbers 5,500 members 
and is one of the two largest United 
Lutheran churches in America. Three 
services are necessary every Sunday 
morning to accommodate the worship- 
ers, and on Easter six services are held. 
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THE LUTHERAN SERVICE CENTER SERVES 


Red Cross Exceeds Quota 


The Lutheran Service Center at 
17 West Franklin St., Baltimore, Md., 
_is becoming increasingly popular each 

week to those in our country’s services 
in camps near Baltimore. Pastor Pla- 
maan keeps a very carefully checked 
record of all those who use the Center. 
Twelve hundred men availed them- 
selves of its services in January, 1,267 
in February, 1,500 in March, 2,000 in 
April. The men continue to express by 
word and by return visits their appre- 
ciation for the comfortable furniture, 
the cookies and refreshments, the hos- 
pitable hostesses, the little personal 
services such as showers, shoe shining, 
clothes pressing equipment, and the 
pastoral counseling. The Lutheran 
Service Center is proving its worth in 
usefulness as “a home away from 
home.” 

Two Lutheran churches are among 
the seven downtown churches that pro- 
vide Saturday night sleeping accom- 
modations and free breakfast to men 
having week-end passes from near-by 
camps. Eighteen hostesses are on duty 
at the Center from Lutheran churches 
of the city each week. Churches acting 
as hostess provide refreshments and 
flowers daily. The schedule of hos- 
pitality by the churches is complete to 
the end of June. 

An information desk is provided at 
the Center for registration of those 
seeking Saturday night church cots. A 
Lutheran hostess is in charge of this 
desk. More than a hundred soldiers 
sign up for Saturday night beds at this 
desk each week. This information desk 
is one of five information desks for this 
purpose provided by the Council of 
Churches’ Ministry to Service Men De- 
partment. Ordinarily the Lutheran 
Service Center closes at 1.00 A. M. 
Recently, however, Pastor Plamaan, the 
Service Center pastor, was still on duty 
registering men for sleeping accom- 
modations at 3.00 A: M. Sunday. Host 
churches provide cars at the Center to 
take boys to worship Sunday mornings. 

Pastor Plamaan has recently com- 
pleted a year of consecutive weekly 
Tuesday evening Lutheran Hour meet- 
ings at Camp Aberdeen. 

That the Service Center is justifying 
its existence in useful service is at- 
tested by the fact that 90 per cent of 
the service men using the Center are 
repeaters. 


Report of Ministry to Service Men 


During the past month 15,600 service 
men were helped through eight differ- 
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ent projects of hospitality to service 
men in Baltimore and in camps of the 
Baltimore area through the Council 
of Churches Department of Christian 
Ministry to Service Men; 16,123 service 
men have been slept in eleven months; 
3,436 men were slept in churches dur- 
ing January and February; 3,239 slept 
in the Armory during the same period 
over week-ends; 550 are now being 
slept weekly in seven downtown 
churches; 1,000 men were entertained 
in homes for Sunday dinner during 
the past month, of this number 41 were 
British sailors. 

Eight programs by Federated Music 
Clubs were provided at Fort Meade, 
Aberdeen, and Edgewood Arsenal 
camps. A cast of thirty from Baltimore 
City College presented “The Man Who 
Came to Dinner” at Fort Meade. 

Ten thousand copies of “The Fellow- 
ship of Prayer,” Lenten Devotional 
Booklet, were distributed by thirty- 
two chaplains in near-by camps. 


"Over the Top" 117 Per Cent 


Baltimore’s Red Cross Annual Spring 
Roll Call has over-subscribed its quota 
of $1,538,000. The most recent report 


from Red Cross headquarters indicates —— 


cash contributions and subscriptions 
totaling $1,797,000. 

The Red Cross reports 4,000,000 sol- 
diers behind the wire of prison camps 
throughout the world—400,000 United 
Nations, 400,000 Italians in India, 30,000 
United States prisoners in Japanese 
hands, 100,000 British and Dutch in 
Japanese hands. The Red Cross is 
sending an eleven-pound package 
weekly to each prisoner who can be 
reached all over the world. 


A Layman's Gift 

St. Luke’s Church, the Rev. John C. 
Stuff pastor, began the celebration of 
their sixtieth anniversary in an appro- 
priate manner by designating the pri- 
mary-junior room of the church school 
as the Children’s Chapel. 

March 21 the entire church school 
assembled at 9.45 in or near the Chil- 
dren’s Chapel for the worship service, 
which was conducted by Miss Mildred 
Blucher, superintendent of the chil- 
dren’s division. Pastor Stuff officiated 
at the dedication of the Gothic design 


NEW TESTAMENTS for Those in Service 


14am 


New Testaments 

with Presentation 
Page, 16 Selected 
Hymns, _ Lord’s 
Prayer, American 
Flag in Gold on 
Front Cover. Size, 
2% x 4% inches. 


No. 2126P. Genuine Leather, 
Brown Ostrich Grain. 
With Psalms. $1.25. 


No. 2124P. As No. 2126P, 
but limp. $1.00. 


No. 2104S. Imitation 
Leather, limp. Khaki or 
Blue. Without Psalms. 
50 cents. 


No. 50 US. With Psalms. Khaki or Blue cloth. Lapping 
covers. Eight pages of helps. Presentation page. Service 
page. Transparent container for pictures of loved ones. 
234 x 41%4 inches. 50 cents. 


* 


Pocket Edition = 
NEW TESTAMENT = 
in Modern Transla- es 
tion, An American 
Translation by 
Goodspeed. With 
single column 
pages, legible type 
face. 3 x 4% in. Limp. 
Brown or Blue. 

$1.00. 


WESTMINSTER SERVICE 
TESTAMENT. Made up 
with tuck in fabrikoid 
holder. Includes special 
devotional material. 
Scripture passages, poetry, 
hymns. Size, 4% x 25 in. 
504 pages. $1.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET : PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago 


Columbia 


Pittsburgh 


The Lutheran 


The Altar in the Children’s Chapel, 
St. Luke’s Church, Baltimore, Md. 


walnut altar with reredos designed, 
built and presented by Mr. Martin 
Luther Freed, one of the younger 
councilmen who is active in the work 
with young people. 

The altar was vested with Gorham 
brass cross, candlesticks, vases, and 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 


Resident and Day School for Girls 
Founded 1890. 
Fully Accredited. 
Pre-school through High School. College 
Preparatory of General Course. Languages, 


Art, Music, Home Economics, Physical Edu- 
cation. 


Thorough instruction, with excellent train- 
ing and care, based on the abiding prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith, in a setting of 
unusual natural beauty. 


For further information, address 
SISTER LYDIA FISCHER, Principal 
3201 West School House Lane 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carthage College 


CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 


urges you to consider a college edu- 
cation under a Christian influence. 
Specialized pre-professional courses. 
Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Science, 
and Music conferred. New terms 
start May 25, September 13, and 
January 24. If you are interested in 
the special opportunities awaiting 
you, address 


Office of the President 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 
Sunday Services 

9:30 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 


“To be spiritually 
minded ts life and 


peace.” 


Morning Service 
Broadcast over 
Sta WJAS 
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missal stand. The fair linen with lace 
was handmade. 

Sunday evening, March 28, in an ap- 
propriate and impressive service St. 
Luke’s congregation dedicated a silk 
service flag which was presented by 
Mrs. Ashlin in memory of her husband 
and in honor of the forty men and 
women in the armed forces. 


Goodwill Gets a New Home 


Baltimore Goodwill Industries, Inc., 
has acquired a new home for its 100 
physically handicapped employees. The 
recently acquired Goodwill Building 
was once the home of one of Balti- 
more’s leading newspapers and is lo- 
cated at East Pratt.and Commerce Sts. 
The old headquarters at 1713 East 
Pratt Street will be used for the cloth- 
ing department. The newly acquired 
building lends itself ideally for allocat- 
ing to the various floors a variety of 
industries—furniture, upholstery, toy 
repair, printing, shoe repair, curio shop, 
books, sorting, baling. A reception 
room and chapel will be located on the 
second floor in addition to the collec- 
tion department. 

Goodwill Industries gives handi- 
capped people jobs with an annual pay- 
roll of $110,000. All kinds of articles 
discarded from thousands of homes in 
Baltimore are thus salvaged. Seven 
thousand Boy Scouts from 275 troops 
throughout the city are now carrying 
on a campaign of visiting homes in all 
areas to ferret out unused and dis- 
carded articles of all kinds. Ten stores 
provide renewed and rehabilitated fur- 
niture and clothing. Goodwill reports 
furnishing 2,450 rooms for defense 
workers during the past two years. 


The Lutheran Students’ Association 


which has been holding monthly sup- 
per meetings at St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church during the school year have 
elected the following officers for the 
year 1943-1944: President, Mary 
Venzke, from Strayer’s Business Col- 
lege; vice-president, Philip Dunk, 
Johns Hopkins; secretary, Caroline 
Hoen, Goucher College; treasurer, 
Charles Hanzlick, Johns Hopkins. 

The general theme for the year’s 
meetings has been “Christians in 
Crisis.” Speakers have included Dr. 
James Oosterling, Dr. C. F. Sanders, 
the Rev. W. Harold Redcay, and Dr. 


‘Mary E. Markley. Donald F. Bautz, a 


student at Johns Hopkins, is student 
worker. Pastors Robert D. Clare, Carl 
G. Wolf, Carl Heminghaus, Warren C. 
Johnson, Henry R. Spangler, Roland W. 
Renkel have acted as student pastors 
to various educational institutions in 
Baltimore and vicinity. 

The April meeting gave attention to 
the question, “The Christian in the 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


DEE es - Siaqesipcens « re 
THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth Street 


ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
In the heart of the Wilshire district. 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock. 


When in San Francisco Attend 
St. Mark's Lutheran Church 
1135 O’PFARRELL STREET 
Founded in 1849 


CHURCH SCHOOL ..............s 
YOUTH SERVICE 


The Reverend J. George Dorn, D.D., 
Pastor 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 
FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, D.D., Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10: 45 A. M. 


When in 


Baltimore visit 


TRINITY B 


Lutheran Church}; 


2100 W. Baltimore St. 


Two blocks west from 
Highway No. 1 on Balti- 


more Street. Car No. 15 
from the center of the 
city direct to the church. 


P. S. Baringer, D.D., 
Pastor 


SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 
A Cordial Welcome to All 


World Crisis in the Future.” Service 
Center Pastor George Plamaan, Cap- 
tain Harrison M. Diver, Jr., instructor 
of Military Tactics at Johns Hopkins, 
and Captain A. H. Abplanalp, Lutheran 
chaplain of Third Corps Headquarters, 
were speakers on this program. 


Indebtedness Cleared 


St. Stephen’s Church, Dr. Foster U. 
Gift pastor, at a mortgage-burning 
service celebrated the payment of all 
indebtedness on the church property. 
During the past year under Dr. Gift’s 
leadership the final indebtedness of 
$2,300 was cleared through special con- 
gregational gifts. 
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East Pennsylvania 
Notes 


‘By Lester M. Utz 


THE annual meeting of the Schuylkill 
County branch of the Harrisburg Dis- 
trict Luther League of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held Tues- 
day evening, May 11, in the Lutheran 
Church at Minersville, Pa. the Rev. 
Ernest N. Bauer pastor. Dr. E. Martin 


IN WAR 
AND IN PEACE 
NURSING 


Training in war days for war 
tasks— 


But a training with a future. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 
CENTRAL SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 


Staten Island, New York City 


In affiliation with: 

S. I. Hospital 

Richmond Memorial Hospital 

S. I. Visiting Nurses 

Seaview Tuberculosis 
Hospital 

Richmond Borough 
Hospital 


Three-Year Course to Prepare 
for N. Y. State License as R. N. 


Four-Year Course for B.S. in 
Nursing 


First year on college campus; 
Next two years in hospitals; 
Fourth year on campus. 


NEXT CLASS JULY 1, 1943 


Scholarship Help to Worthy 
Students 


Accredited by New York State 
Department of Nursing Education 


Write for further information 
Miss A. S. Kerley, R.N., 


Director 
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Grove of Harrisburg has been secured 
as the guest speaker for the’ occasion. 
In attendance will be representatives 
of Leagues from Schuylkill Haven, 
Pottsville, Minersville, Gordon, Ash- 
land, Mahanoy City and Pine Grove. 
The League from Pine Grove was or- 
ganized in April under the leadership 
of the writer with about twenty-five 
young people enrolled. 


Mrs. Paul O. Machetzki, missionary 
on furlough from British Guiana, spent 
several days in Pine Grove speaking 
before religious and civic groups on the 
general topic, “Protestant Missions in 
South America.” During her visit she 
spoke to the congregations and Women’s 
Missionary Societies of St. Peter’s and 
St. John’s Churches, the student body 
of the high school, and the Women’s 
Club. Her messages were well received 
by large audiences. 


Mission Congregations 


During the past several months sev- 
eral changes have occurred in mission 
congregations of this conference: 


The Rev. Charles R. Stawb, who was 
recently elected pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Lebanon, was installed by 
President M. R. Hamsher of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod, and Dr. C. P. 
Swank, Superintendent of Missions, on 
March 7. This mission promises to de- 
velop into a fine congregation. Pastor 
Staub comes to this conference from 
the Susquehanna Conference, where he 
did a splendid work in a scattered rural 
parish. The pastor’s family moved into 
the parsonage about March 1. 


The Rev. Lloyd K. Haag, pastor of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia, has 
accepted the call to become pastor of 
the church at Burnham, Pa., and relin- 
quished his duties at St. Andrew’s 
March 28. 


The Rev. Harry S. Bowman, pastor 
of Trinity Church, Runnemede, N. J., 
reports splendid progress in the retire- 
ment of the debt on their church. More 
than $450 has been paid since July, and 
the payments are ahead of schedule. 


The new congregation at Shickshinny, 
Pa., under the capable leadership of 
the Rev. Charles K. Wynkoop, has 
shown remarkable progress during the 
past year. The congregation was or- 
ganized March 24, 1942, with 100 peo- 
ple and is worshiping in the Masonic 


Hall. They hope to build their own 


chapel in the near future. 


e Tv 
Gettysburg Seminary s 
item of special interest at this time is 
the forthcoming “Seminary: Week,” 
May 12-14, an annual program of lec- 
tures coincident with commencement. 
Dr. Walter H. Traub, pastor of Kountze 
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Memorial Church, Omaha, Nebr., will 
deliver the five “Zimmerman Lectures 
on Effective Preaching.” Other lec- 
turers will be Dr. William F. Albright, 
famed Orientalist of Johns Hopkins 
University; Dr. Walter Van Kirk, radio 
commentator on “Religion in the News,” 
and secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches’ Commission on International 
Justice and Goodwill; Dr. Arthur 
Wentworth Hewitt, eminent authority 
on the work of the rural church, pastor, 
educator, and author. 

Two items of much interest will be 
the installation of Dr. Jacob M. Myers 
as West Pennsylvania Synod Professor 
of Hebrew and Old Testament Litera- 
ture and Theology; and a recital on the 
seminary chapel’s magnificent new 
Moller organ, by Dr. Carl Weinrich, 
one of America’s most famous organists. 

In recognition of the importance of 
the work of the rural church, a two- 
hour panel discussion will be conducted — 
by a group of specially qualified pas- — 
tors: the Revs. F. R. Seibel, Robert E. 
Carl, Donald Rhoads, Paul H. Sheffer, 
and Jacob M. Myers, D.D. ; 

President Abdel Ross Wentz will de- 
liver the sermon at the graduation 
service with which the week will be 
brought to a close. The seminary will 
graduate a class of twenty-two. Most 
of the members of the class will imme- 
diately enter upon calls already ac- 
cepted. Five look forward to chap- 
laincies in the navy. 

Cart C. RASMUSSEN. 


The Southern Seminary 


CoMMENCEMENT services for the Lu- 
theran Theological Southern Seminary 
at Columbia, S. C., will be held May 
18 and 19. 

Tuesday the annual meeting of the 
Board of Trustees will be held at 10.30 
A. M. The Women’s Auxiliary will 
meet in the Social Room at 11.00 A. M. 
Members of this organization and pas- 
tors’ wives will also attend the Alumni 
Banquet at noon. The Alumni Asso- 
ciation program will consist of rem- 
inisecences and other happy features. 
The classes of 1903, 1913, 1923, 1933, and — 
the present graduating class will be © 
given special recognition. The special — 
address will be delivered by Dr. P. E. — 
Monroe, president of Lenoir Rhyne © 
College. The annual business meeting — 
of the Association will follow. © 

The annual public service by the — 
Students’ Mission League of the semi- 
nary will be held at 8.00 P. M. in the — 
Church of the Ascension, near the 
seminary campus. The address will be © 
delivered by Dr. Charles A. Linn, pas- — 
tor of the Church of the Ascension, © 
Savannah, Ga. 3 

The graduation service will be held — 
at 11.00 A. M., Wednesday, in the — 


The Lutheran | 


Church of the eeeusion, The address 


to the graduating class will be deliv- 
‘ered by Dr. S. White Rhyne of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., executive secretary of the 
_ Parish and Church School Board of the 


United Lutheran Church in America, 


an alumnus of the seminary, Class of 
1922. 

Members of the present senior class 
who will graduate are: Auburn Bowers, 
Cecil Carpenter, Herman Cauble, 
Vance Daniel, C. P. Fisher, Jr., Harry 
Hawthorne, J. D. Mauney, Jr., L. C. 
Sparks, C. J. Shealy, Jr., Herbert 
Stelling. Wywne C. Boriex. 


CONGREGATIONS 


East Berlin, Pa. The Rev. Snyder 
Alleman, pastor of Trinity Church, ar- 
ranged for the second “recognition 
service” for the men of the congrega- 
tion who are in the armed forces of the 
United States. The service consisted of 
special music, patriotic readings, an ap- 
propriate prayer, and a formal recog- 
nition of the individuals in whose honor 
the service was held. The lighting of 
candles, the presentation of stars, and 
a petitionary prayer constituted this 
portion of the worship. 

An interesting program was dis- 
tributed. It was made from paper 
symbolical of the national colors and 
displayed a star of service and the V 
for victory. Twelve men constituted 
this second’ group. Added to the first, 
there are now twenty-nine members 
of the congregation in military service. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Grace Church, 35th 
and Spring Garden Streets, celebrated 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of its 
founding during the month of April. 


- Under the leadership of its present 


_ Earl S. Rudisill, 


pastor, the Rev. Elmer D. S. Boyer, a 
program of services was arranged, be- 
ginning April 4 and concluding with 
the Easter season’s rejoicing. Pastors 
Ph.D., T. Benton 


i Peery, §.T.D., Robert H. Gearhart, 


D.D., and J. Milton Tweedale, D.D., 


_ participated in the celebration. 


Pastor Boyer began his work in 
Grace Church, of which he is the 
eleventh pastor, June 1, 1935. Improve- 


q ments in the accommodations of the 
_ congregation for worship, reduction of 


5 


its indebtedness, and interest in the 
services have been the fruits of his 
_ pastoral activities. 


Washington, D. C. Washington pa- 


” pers reported the presence and address 


_ of the Rev. L. Ralph Tabor at a Lu- 
_ theran Laymen’s Fellowship luncheon 


% 


‘ 
a 


which was held last month. Pastor 
Tabor, who is chairman of the Lu- 
theran World Action appeal in which 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 


a ica is participating, urged his fellow 
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May 5, 1943. 


Roanoke College 


"Charles J. Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 


Accelerated program which permits entrance 
in June, September, or February. A.B. and B.S. 


degrees. Pre-professional work in law, dentistry, 
medicine, nursing, pharmacy, engineering, and 
social service. Strong department of Business 
Administration. Co-educational Member of 


Southern Association. 
For information, address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Box F Roanoke College 


Lutherans to support this activity of 
their Church. He spoke particularly of 
the migration of thousands of Lutheran 
men and women to war industry cen- 
ters and into the armed forces of their 
country. 


West Carrollton, Ohio. Pvt. Edward 
L. Slonaker, an active leader in Grace 
Lutheran Sunday School, has written 
to the secretary of the Sunday school 
of his congregation from Washington 
on the Pacific coast. His letter to the 
members of that school, after express- 
ing the pleasure with which he now re- 
calls happenings of the past, refers to 
his life as a soldier. He pays tribute 
to the officers and leaders of the United 
States Army because they look after 
the religious life of a soldier as well as 
other military duties. He deems the 
principles of democracy, for the per- 
petuation of which the Allied nations 
are contending, justify the response of 
the citizens of the United States to the 
call to arms. He states that in camp 
there is regular Sunday morning wor- 
ship; also a Sunday evening period, a 
Tuesday evening Bible study class, and 
at this season a Wednesday evening 
Lenten service. 


NORWAY'S HEROIC 
BISHOP 


(Continued from page 9) 


ment, written by Dr. Frederick H. 
Knubel, president of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, appears: 

“History will tell a wonderful story 
of Norway’s religious heroism. The 
world knows even now how the bishops 
and clergymen and people of Norway’s 
Lutheran Church stood. faithful against 
every assault and how they have be- 
gun even now to win spiritual battles. 
These facts, I believe, mean far more 
in the way of final solutions for all na- 
tions and for all problems than we can 
estimate today.” 

Quisling authorities have tried to 
oust Dr. Berggrav from the primacy of 
the Lutheran Church, but the Norwe- 
gians will not recognize any other 
leader. 


Salem, Virginia 


Marion College 


A LUTHERAN COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior College and last two 
years of High School in famous “blue 
grass” region of Virginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre-Library, Pre-nursing, Pre-journalism, 
Pre-social Work, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech. Happy home and social life in 
atmosphere of Southern culture. 68th 
year. Rates, $475.00 to $520.00. Catalogue 
and view book.—Henry E. Horn, Presi- 
dent, Box K, Marion, Va. 


CHICAGO txorocicat, SEMINARY 
In the Heart of the Nation. 
The Church Trains Leaders for Critical 
Times 
For information and catalog address 
President Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D. 
Maywood, Illinois 


Welcome to Des Moines, Iowa 


ST. JOHN’S EV. LUTHERAN 


CHURCH 
SIXTH AVE. and KEOSAUQUA WAY 
This downtown church epeciaty. wel- 


comes visitors, members of the WAAC 
and men in the Service. 


Rev. Frederick J. Weertz, D.D., Pastor 
Rev. George P. Krebs, B.D., Associate 


Services at 9:15 A. M. and 11:00 A. M. 


When Premier Vidkun Quisling “or- 
dained” Lars Froeyland as “Bishop of 
Oslo” to take over the duties of the 
imprisoned Primate, the deacons and 
pastors of the diocese promptly sent 
him a letter, declaring: “It cannot pos- 
sibly be unknown to you that pastors 
and congregations in the Oslo Diocese 
emphatically maintain that Dr. Eivind 
Berggrav is the rightful Bishop.” 

—Religious News Service. 
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Choir and Pulpit Gowns 
Hangings-Ornaments, Etc. 
THE C. E. WARD CO., NEW LONDON, 
OHIO 


Confirmation Gowns 
Rental Rates on Request. 


Hamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 


For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


WITTENBERG 
COLLEGE 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Academic Prestige 
A Strong Faculty 
Technical and Cultural Courses 


Excellent Buildings and 
Equipment 

Personal Interest in Students 

A Friendly Campus 


A College of Your Church 


For information write: 


President REES EDGAR TULLOSS 
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MESSIAH LUTHERAN, The Friendly Church 


SIXTEENTH AND JEFFERSON STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DR. ROSS H. STOVER, Pastor 


Announces the Opening of the FRIENDLY TABERNACLE 
at Messiah’s Site for a Great Church for a New World 
BROAD STREET AND THE BOULEVARD 


9:00 A. M.—Sunday Morning Services at Church and Tabernacle 
10: 00 A. M.—Sunday Schools at the Church and the Tabernacle 
11: 00 A. M.—Morning Worship at Church, Dr. Stover (WDAS) 
Wednesday Night, Tabernacle; Thursday Night, Church 
Sunday Nights at the Friendly Tabernacle, 7:30 P. M. 


“WHERE THE CROSS CALLS MEN TO CHRIST” 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. John Leonard Fischer 


passed away in his sleep April 13 after ten 
weeks of suffering, at the home of his daughter. 
Mrs. Carl Zimmerman in Greenville, Pa. For 
the past eight years he had set himself a, task 
of establishing a complete record of his parish 
at Youngstown, Pa. The task was finished De- 
cember 9, 1942, and the following day Pastor 
Fischer became ill. Two days later, on a Sun- 
day morning, the parsonage with all its con- 
tents—this church record included—burned. 
December 22 Pastor Fischer entered St. Francis 
Hospital in Pittsburgh for an operation. 

A brief service in charge of the Rev. Peter 
Brath, with a brief message by Dr. John: H. 
Graf, a lifelong friend of the deceased, was 
conducted Thursday evening at the home. In 
this the Rev. Charles Schweikert assisted. The 
following afternoon the funeral service was 
held _in St. James Church, Youngstown, with 
the Rev. John J. Myers, secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, as liturgist. Dr. Jo! B. Gardner 
and the Rev. Carl Maier participated. Dr. H. 
Reed Shepfer, president of the synod, preached 
the sermon. Interment took place in Shenango 
Valley Cemetery, Greenville, April 16. The 
committal service was in charge of Pastor Brath 
and Professor Graf. 

John Leonard Fischer, son of George Adam 
and Barbara Mohr Fischer, was born April 22, 
1871, in Bullau, Hessen-Darmstadt, Germany. 
After ‘completing his elementary education, he 
came to America at the age of fifteen, in com- 
pany with a sister, June 29, 1886. 

In the fall of 1886 he entered the academic 
department of Thiel College, where with char- 
acteristic grit and courage he not only earned 
the means to complete seven years of hard 
work but battled bravely against difficulties. In 
the summer of 1893 he was graduated with 
honors, and in the fall entered the Philadelphia 
Theological Seminary. After completing his 
course in theology, Mr. Fischer was engaged 
as a lay reader in the Red Bank Parish, which 
later became his first charge. He was ordained 
by the Pittsburgh Synod in 1896. Then followed 

most fifty years of faithful and fruitful labors. 

Mr. Fischer served the following pastorates: 
Red Bank, 1896-1903; Christ Church, Beaver 
Falls, Pa., 1903-09, during which time a mort- 
gage of long standing was burned; St. John’s, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1909-1917. Here he was not 
only actively engaged in serving the parish but 
also aided Missionary John Legum in the Jew- 
ish Mission Center and for nearly two years 
supplied the Lutheran congregations at Spring- 
dale and Tarentum. 

Mr. Fischer recognized the fact that a pas- 
tor’s duties include also his synod and_ the 
church at large. When the Old People’s Home 
at Zelienople, Pa., made an appeal for financial 
assistance, he obtained a year’s leave of absence 
that he might direct the campaign. It is to his 
credit that he succeeded in duplicating the 
original quota of $30,000 set as the goal for this 
particular campaign. 

In 1917 he was called as pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Parkersburg, W. Va., which numbered 
about ninety communicant members. He and 
some of his members realized that the congre- 
gation could not survive in that progressive 
city without an adequate church building, and 
proceeded on a_ $250,000 building program, 
which resulted in the erection of one of the 
most beautiful Gothic churches in the state. 
However, the depression played havoc with the 
financing of the indebtedness, and _ Pastor 
Fischer mortgaged his home and made himself 
personally responsible for part of the debt. 
Only last November he paid off the last ob- 
ligation of many thousands of dollars, just a 
few weeks before another misfortune robbed 
him of all his material possessions, as stated in 
the opening paragraph of this obituary. @ 

This pastorate of eighteen years, during 
which men reraay. increased to about 500, had 
its damaging effects upon Pastor Fischer’s 
health, and in October 1934 he accepted a call 
to Youngstown, Pa., a less exacting field. Here 


WORSHIP WITH US 


he served St. James, Youngstown, and Bethel 
of Cook Township. Due to his untiring efforts 
both congregations have been cleared of in- 
debtedness. 

Pastor Fischer was married to Mary Foulke 
Moninger and is survived by her and four 
daughters: Mrs. John A. Brooks and Mrs. Carl 
Zimmerman of Greenville, Pa.; Mrs. James H. 
Duff of Verona, N. J.; and Theodora of Greens- 
burg; three sisters: Mrs. Daniel E. Miller of 
Grenshaw, Pa., Mrs. Ernest Wollermann and 
Mrs. Margaret Bahndorf of Millvale, Pa.; also 
two granddaughters, and a brother, William 
Fischer of Frankfurt, Germany. 

John H. Graf. 


George H. Hillerman, D.D. 


former Western District Superintendent for the 
Board of American Missions, passed away at 
his home in Pasadena, Calif., April 13. He had 
been in declining health for several years, and 
was forced to resign as feed of Trinity Church, 
Pasadena, at the end of 1939. 

George Hines Hillerman, son of William W. 
and Mary Hines Hillerman, was born in Mal- 
bern, Ohio, November 25, 1868. Directed to- 
ward the ministry by the influence of a Sun- 
day school teacher, ‘Aunt Kate” Jones of Con- 
voy, Ohio, and a pastor, the Rev. A. C. Martin, 
he entered Wittenberg College. He was grad- 
uated from the college in 1892, and from 
Hamma Divinity School in 1895. 

Called as pastor of the Riverside Mission, 
California, sponsored by the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the General Synod, the day after 
his marriage to Miss Lola M. Frye of Spring- 
field, he set out with his bride for his new field > 
of service, August 21, 1896. Here he found a 
small and discouraged group of people who 
were determined to disband. So hopeless seemed ~ 
the outlook that the synod recommended during 
the year that the work be discontinued. Under 
the optimistic spirit and earnest zeal of the 
young pastor, however, the people began to 
rally to his support, and the recommendation 
for discontinuance of the work was rescinded. 
After five years here a new church was ded- 
icated free of indebtedness, and the work was 
firmly established when he relinquished the 
pastorate in 1904. ; 

His next charge was at Redlands, Calif., — 
where a church then under construction was 
dedicated free of debt. In 1909 he was called 
to First Church, San Diego, which became self-— 
supporting in 1913. Three years later he ac-— 
cepted the call to Oakland, and under his lead- 
ership this congregation became free of debt. 
He remained here until called to become West- 
ern Superintendent for the Board of American 
Missions, which position he held for approx-— 
imately ten years. 

While at Oakland, where he had been or-— 
dained by the Synod of California in 1897 and — 
to which he belonged throughout his forty-six 
years of ministry, he was honored by his Alma — 
Mater with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
He served one term as president of the synod, — 
and nineteen years as a most efficient secretary. 

For several years after severing his connec- 
tion with the Mission Board he engaged in 
Bible lecturing, conducting many Bible Con- 
ferences in congregations of the U. L. C. A. and 
the American Lutheran Conference. Called to 
the pastorate of Trinity Church, Pasadena, he > 
served four full years, 1936-1939. His ministry — 
here, while short, was very fruitful, and he was 
honored by being named pastor emeritus. He | 
was able to attend services regularly, and read 
the scripture lessons at the service the Sunday 
preceding his death. ‘ Mt : 

Dr. Hillerman is survived by his wife, and 
five children: Mrs. Pauline Johnston, Duluth, ~ 
Minn.; Mrs. Cotta Horn, Berkeley; Herbert, — 
pastor of- the Lutheran Church at Juneau, © 
Alaska; Fred, Berkeley; and Leora of Pasadena; 
and eleven grandchildren. One daughter, Mrs. 
Ruth Thomas, preceded him in death. a 

The funeral service was conducted by the © 
Rev. J. P. Beasom, president of the California . 
Synod, the Rev. Dr. W. H. Derr, and his pastor, © 
aad successor at Trinity, Howard A. Anspach, — 
D.D. 3 : 


An earnest and most excellent Bible student 
and teacher, a faithful and zealous pastor, and — 
a deeply consecrated man, “his motto for him- 
self, his text for the congregation, his comfort © 
for the needy and the sorrowing, and his con- 
fidence for eternity has always been ‘Jesus 
Only.’ ” H. Anspach. 


Wilhelm Eduard Richard Kuehne, D.D. 


son of John August Kuehne and his wife, 
Johanna Christine (nee Krueger), was born © 
March 4, 1870, in Dobrilugk, Germany. He at-— 
tended the following schools: Fiskal-schule in 
Dobrilugk, Bible school at Guetergoetz, the © 
Mission Seminary in London, England, the Mis- : 
sion Seminary in Chicago, Ill., and the Semi- 
nary at Breklum, Germany. | 
Dr. Kuehne came to America in January | 
1894, and in 1904 became a citizen of the United — 
States. September 5, 1897, he was ordained by — 
the Wartburg Synod. E { 
November 18, 1897, he was united in marriage 
with Pauline Friedericke Hinrichsen. They were 
I 


blest with three children: one son, Richard 


The Lutheran 


~ 


Wilhelm, who died in early youth, and two 
daughters. That Dr. Kuehne loved little chil- 
dren is shown by the fact that he took into his 
home five little children who had lost their 
parents and gave them a home and a father’s 
care. 

Dr. Kuehne served the following parishes: 
supply pastor in Washington, Ill., from January 
to August 1897; Parkersburg, Iowa, 1897-1900; 
Ackley, Iowa, 1900-1907; Postville, Iowa, 1907- 
1914; Lincoln, Nebr., 1914-1926. 

After twenty-five years of happy married life 

is life companion was called Home by the 
Lord. Four years later he gave up the active 
ministry and entered evangelistic work in 
Poland and Germany, making seventeen trips 
across the ocean to carry on this work. The 
University of Heidelberg honored him with the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

r. Kuehne passed away at the home of his 
daughter, Friede, and his son-in-law, Pastor 
John H. Frenssen, Mount Vernon, N. Y., April 
5, 1943. After the impressive service at Mount 
Vernon, his body was taken to Lincoln, Nebr., 
to be laid by the side of his wife. In Lincoln 
the funeral service was conducted by Dr. F. 
Rabe and the Rev. J. Frenssen. 

E. C. Hansen, 
Statistician of Midwest Synod. 


SYNODS 


The fifty-second annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California will 
convene in First Church, Glendale, Calif., 
James P. Beasom, Jr., D.D., pastor, May 10 to 
13. The opening service will be held Monday, 
May 10, at 7.45 P. M., at which time the Holy 
Communion will be celebrated. 

Erwin A. Vosseler, Interim Sec. 


The sixth annual convention of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held in Zion 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa., S. W. Herman, D.D., 
pastor, May 24+27. The convention will open 
with the celebration of the Holy Communion, 
Monday, May 24, at 7.45 P. M. 

Joseph D. Krout, Sec. 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Illinois Synod will be held in St. John’s Church, 
Joliet, Ill., the Rev. William J. Boldt pastor, 
May 17-19. The convention will open with the 
Service of Holy Communion, Monday at 7.00 
P. M. The sermon will be preached by Armin 
G. Weng, Ph.D., D.D., president of the Illinois 
Synod. The Ordination Service will be con- 
ducted Wednesday, May 19, at 7.30 P. M. Dr. 
Charles B. Foelsch will deliver the sermon. 

Luther C. Mueller, Sec. 


~_ The. ninety-sixth annual convention of the 
Indiana Synod will be held May 10-12 in St. 
John’s* Church, Anderson, Ind., the Rev. Roy 
B. Setzer pastor. Communion Monday evening, 
May 10, at 7.30 o’clock. ; 

Those desiring entertainment on the Harvard 
Plan should inform the pastor loci on or before 
May 5. G. Charles Goering, Sec. 


The eighty-ninth annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod in Iowa will be held 
May 10-12 at the First Lutheran Church, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the Rev. Paul L. Miller 
pastor. The Service of Holy Communion will 
be held at the opening session Monday ‘after- 
noon, May 10, at 4.00 o’clock. 

Ralph M. Krueger, Sec. 


The tenth annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod will meet at St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Paducah, Ky., the Rev. Howard 
A. Wessling pastor, May 18 and 19. The open- 
ing Communion Service at 9.00 A. M., May 18, 
with sermon by President Ira R. Ladd, D.D. 

Lorin L. Spenny, Sec. 


land. 
emi- 
sburg, Pa., May 25 and 26. The first 

be held Tuesday, May 25, at 8.30 


The Service of Ordination and the Holy Com- 
munion will be held Wednesday afternoon at 
3.00 o’clock. 

Applicants for ordination and licensure will 
meet the Exa g Committee Monday, May 
24, at 2.00 P. M. J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Michigan Spaed will be held at Augsburg 
Church, Detroit, Mich., the Rev. William S. 
Avery Pees May 10-12. Opening session at 
1.00 P. M., May 10. Vernon E. Kotter, Sec. 


-fourth annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod in the Midwest 
will be held in St. Paul’s Church, Hooper, 
Nebr., the Rev. Hugo Welchert, Jr., pastor, May 
12-16. The opening Communion Service will be 
held May 12 at 8.00 P. M. The president of 
synod, the Rev. Herman Goede, will preach the 
sermon. Lorin John Wolff, Sec. 


The one hundred ninety-sixth annual con- 


vention of the Evangelical Lutheran Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and the Adjacent States 


May 5, 1943 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Ma 
will meet at the Lutheran Theological 
nary, Get 
session w: 
A 
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SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PA. 


“For Eighty-five years in the service of Christian 


higher education” 


ALTHOUGH SELECTED as a college to train pros- 
pective aviation cadets in basic college subjects, Sus- 
quehanna University announces its regular curricula 
for civilian students as follows: 


Liberal Arts (A.B.) 
Business Education (B.S.) 
Music Education (B.S.) 


THE SUMMER TERM of 12 weeks for regular civilian 
students will begin on June 7, 1943. By attending sum- 
mer terms, students may appreciably shorten the 


time required for graduation. 
For catalog write 


G. MORRIS SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


will be held in St. John’s Church, Allentown, 
Pa., William C. Schaeffer, Jr., D.D., pastor, be- 
ginning Monday evening, May 24, at 7.45 
o’clock, with the Communion Service. 

Delegates will register at 6.45 and record 
their intention to receive the Lord’s Supper. 
Visitors will register at the same hour. 

William L. Stough, Sec. 


The seventy-first annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska will 
meet May 10-12 in First Lutheran Church, North 
Platte, Nebr., G. K. Rubrecht, D.D., pastor, be- 
ginning May 10 as follows: Fellowship Ban- 
quet, 6.30 P. M.; Confession and Holy Com- 
munion, 8.00 P. M. 
Theodore J. C. Schuldt, Sec. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Synod of Ohio will be held in St. Peter’s 
Church, Lancaster, Ohio, May 17-20, the Rev. 
Gerard D. Busch pastor. The convention will 
open with the Service of Communion Monday, 
May 17, at 8.00 P. M. George W. Miley, D.D., 
president, will deliver the opening address. 
Howard I. Pospesel, Sec. 


The Examining Committee of the Synod of 
Ohio will hold a pre-convention meeting in the 
First Lutheran Church, Mansfield, Ohio, May 5, 
at 10.30 A. M. All applicants for examination 
for ordination and any others desiring to appear 
before the committee, are hereby requested to 
be present at that time. 

Henry C. Roehner, Chr. 


The forty-third annual convention of the 
Pacific Synod will be held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Spokane, Wash., the Rev. Paul C. Wharton pas- 
tor, May 11-13. W. I. Eck, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The third convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod will be held in Messiah Church, Harris- 
burg, Pa., Wednesday, May 12. This will be a 
one-day business convention, and the first ses- 
sion will begin at 10.30 A. M. 

Margaret M. Diffenbacher, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Phila- 
delphia District of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod will hold their annual spring meeting, 
May 20, in Temple Church, 52d and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. Hugh E. Yost pastor. 
Sessions at 2.00 and 7.30 P. M. 

Mrs. E. W. Huston, Sec. 


The forty-sixth semi-annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the Chicago 
Conference of the Illinois Synod will be held 
Tuesday, May 11, at Grace Church, Belden Ave. 
and Geneva Terrace, Chicago, Ill., the Rev. 
H. G. Twietmeyer pastor. Sessions at 10.00 
A. M. and 1.30 P. M. Hazel E. Burdsall, Sec. 


The spring meeting of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Philadelphia Conferences 
will be held Wednesday, May 12, in Immanuel 
Church, 57th and Christian Sts., Philadelphia, 
the Rev. Richard C. Klick pastor. Regular ses- 
sions at 2.30 P. M. and 7.30 P. M. 

Executive Committee meeting at 1.00 P. M. 

Leona M. Bechtold, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The Eastern Conference of the United Synod 
os North Carolina will convene in Macedonia 

hurch, Burlington, N. C., the Rev. L. Boyd 
Hamm pastor, May 5, at 9.30 A. M. Conference 
will open with the Chief Service. The sermon 
will be preached by the Rev. C. Lee Shipton, 
president. Walter N. Yount, Sec. 


Seibert Hall 


PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 


OPENS ITS FOURTEENTH SEASON 
FBIDAY, JULY 2—Closes, AUGUST 27 


Junior Camp 7 to 12 years 
Senior Camp 13 to 16 
For Catalogue, Address 


PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 
Paradise Falls, Pa., Cresce P. O. 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 
Mural and Altar 

JOHN KROGMANN 


ARTIST 


Studio 3 3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 


RECREATION HOME 


“LAKEWOOD MANOR,” LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
For convalescent and rest seeking guests. Ex- 

cellent food. $22 a week and up. For booklet 

phone Lakewood 1078 or write Maria Herpel. 
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A Bible perfectly 
expresses the depths 
of feeling which 
words cannot describe. It is truly the 
perfect gift... which brings reassur- 
ance of faith and hope and a promise 
of peace on earth again. 


" SINCE 1863 
INBP| At Your Bible Bookstore 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Alter Cloths 
Bible Markee omaunion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring tor Clergymen 


Ripe adores goa 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23ro STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 
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lf You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 

+ Outstanding for Mature Audience. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


for a fine single 
room with bath 


$3.50 to 7.00 Double 


~ 1000 ROOMS - 1000 BATHS 


ne Ts 


Write for Maps and Booklet 
George H.Newton ~eManager 


Prince George 
Hotel 14 East 28th St. 


New York, N.Y. 
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BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Air Force, Bambi, The Great Commandment, Holiday Inn, In Which 
We Serve, The Pride of the Yankees, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

For Mature Audience: The Battle Cry of China, Casablanca, The Commandos 
Strike at Dawn, For Me and My Gal, Fortress on the Volga, Gentleman Jim, George 
Washington Slept Here, The Immortal Sergeant, Journey for Margaret, Keeper of the 
Flame, Life Begins at 8.30, The Moon Is Down, Moscow Strikes Back; Mrs. Miniver, 
My Sister Eileen, One of Our Aircraft Is Missing, The Pied Piper, Random Harvest, 
Shadow of a Doubt, The Siege of Leningrad, The Talk of the Town, Target for Tonight, 
Wake Island, Wings and the Woman. ; 
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ay Purp: GOWNS 
bg Pulpit 
lth ih Confirmation Robes Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work. 
Pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 


1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ml. 


Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


FLAGS 


U. S. and SERVICE FLAGS 


Wm. Lehmberg & Sons, Inc. 
138 N. 10TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Andy Hardy's 
Double Life 
(MGM) 

Fay Holden 
Mickey Rooney 
Lewis Stone 


Comedy. Preparing to leave 
for college, Andy must 
cope with problems of 
finance, girls, parents; but 
all is well by train time. 
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Although story is in all respects j 


practically a carbon copy of pre- 
vious films in series, it provides 
homey, humorous entertainment for 
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Be a 


{~Desert Victory 
(Official British 
film, distributed 
by Fox) 


Flight for Freedom 
(RKO) 
Fred McMurray 
H. Marshall 
Rosalind Russell 


Documentary shot by Brit- 
ish film unit during 8th 
Army pursuit of Rommel’s 
army after El] Alamein. 


Drama about woman flyer 
who strives for fame to 
spite umresponsive ad- 
mirer, dies on flight re- 
quested by government 
over Japanese islands. 


Since cameramen were in thick of 
fighting, this is the most authentic 
record of actual combat in all its 
horror yet released. Coherent, 
graphic, revealing. IVEY: 


Flying portions only suggested, and 
unconvincing; stress on silly, un- 
motivated love story detracts. Con- 
sidering results, 
with Amelia Earhart career regret- 
table. Disappointing. M, Y 


He’s My Guy 
(Univ.) 
Joan Davis 
Dick Foran 

- Mills Brothers 


Musical. Daily clowning and 
an evening vaudeville show 
in a defense plant. 


The New Canada 
(The March of 
Time) 


Reunion in France 
(MGM) 
Joan Crawford 
Philip Dorn 
Reginald Owen 
John Wayne 


Documentary, with maps 
and scenic views, setting 
forth transfer of Canadian 
economy in wartime to in- 
dustrial basis. 


Drama of French resist- 
ance to occupying Nazis. A 
spoiled heiress, a patriot 
posing as Vichyite, British 
agents and flyers, the 
Gestapo. 


A slight story, amateurishly done, 
as frame for vaudeville program. 
Mildly fun. EY) 


More descriptive than explanatory, 


current Canadian geography. 


Elaborately set, suspenseful and in- 
teresting during first part, but melo- 


dramatic finish cheapens film and — 


makes it all seem unconvincing. 
Germans pictured as ee 
stupid. 


‘LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical Lutheran 


Synod of North Carolina .. 


and B.S. degrees... 
administration, and music courses . . 
. For information and catalogue, write 


P. E. MONROE, President 


Lenoir Rhyne College 
Hickory, N. C. 


. Fully accredited by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Pre-professional, teachers’, business 
. Expenses, $380 to $400 


A.B. 


Bruckner, William Otto, from 334 S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
eis N. J. 


CONFERENCE 


The annual convention of the Danville Con- 
ference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania will 
be held in St. John’s Church, 11th and Pine 
Sts., Berwick, Pa., the Rev. Robert L. Herman 
pastor, Tuesday, May 11, with the Service of 
Holy Communion at 9.30 A. M. 


M. M. Enders, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


5th St., 
to 60 Holdsworth Court, 


Johnson, D. H., from 1924 N. Wayne St., Arling- 

va’ © Va., to 1520 N. Lancaster St., Arlington, 
a. 

“Stahl, C., from R. F. D. 5, Wabash, Ind., 


to 08" Beosdeee, Logansport, ‘Ind. 
areberts William, from 176 Ormond. St., Roch- ~ 
ester, 
ester, N.Y. 


N. Y., to 51 Warrington Drive, Roch- 


The Lutheran 


obvious parallel ” 


.this is an interesting treatise on 
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For Those in SERVICE 


and Those at Home 


SERVICE KIT 


This practically designed kit includes the Army and Navy Service 
Book bound up much more substantially than in the regular edition, 
combined through the use of a slip cover with a New Testament sup- 
plemented by a special section of “Prayers for Service Men.” 


Available either in Khaki or Blue Cloth Board Binding, neatly 
banded in red, white and blue. $1.00. 


PRAYERS FOR PRIVATE DEVO- PRAYERS IN TIME OF WAR FOR 


TIONS IN WARTIME. Edited by 
W. L. Sperry. 


This book seeks to bring together the 
best prayers of Christendom that voice 
the spiritual needs of a people during 
days of wartime stress. This book is 
for those who are carrying on their 
usual tasks. 

Heavy boards at $1.00; Manila paper 
covers, 75¢ a copy; 60c in lots of 100. 


UPON THIS ROCK. By 


Emile Cammaerts. 


The author lost his son in 
battle—and tells other par- 
ents how he found a con- 
soling faith. “The book 
ought to be bread, meat 
and medicine to parents as 
the casualty lists of this 
war pour in upon us.” Dr. 
Joseph Fort Newton. 
Price, $1.00. 


A MEMORIAL SERVICE for Those Who 


Die in the Service of Our Country. 

A selection of lessons, hymns and 
prayers prepared by the Common 
Service Book Committee. Card Cover. 
Price, 15e each; $1.50 a dozen; $10.00 
a 100. 


A Suitable Color Folder 


CHURCH AND HOME. Prepared by 
the Common Service Book Committee. 
A group of forty prayers through 
which church members in, the service 
of the congregation or in their family 
worship may voice their pleas in re- 
gard to the many needs arising from 
the war. Size, 45 x 634 in. 

Price, 15e each; $1.50 a dozen; $10.00 
a 100. 


PRAYERS FOR THE SERV- 
ICE MAN. A selection of 
prayers in pamphlet form 
for presentation to all who 
go into service and for dis- 
tribution by chaplains. 


Price, 10c each; $1.00 a 
dozen; $6.00 a 100. 


STRENGTH FOR SERVICE 
TO GOD AND COUNTRY. 

Compiled by Norman E. Nygaard. 
A book of daily devotions by 370 con- 
tributors and specifically intended to 
encourage and comfort those active in 
the armed forces of our nation. Size, 
5 x 5 in. Flexible cloth. Khaki or Blue. 


‘Price, 75c; $7.50 a dozen. 


FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 


No. 101. A color bulletin particu- 
larly suitable for patriotic or memo- 
rial services. Size, 54% x 8% inches 


A Fitting Tribute 


Walnut Roll of Honor 
Boards are especially fit- 


folded. 


100 — $1.50 500 — $6.00 
290 — $3.75 1,000 — $10.00 


Samples of other bulletins for patriotic 
services on request 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia 
CHICAGO j COLUMBIA. 


ting as a tribute to those 
serving their country. 
Send for special circular. 


PITTSBURGH 


May 5, 1943 | 3 31 


THE HOUR 
OF DECISION 
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They Selected a 
Christian College 
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High School Graduates are urged to attend one of these colleges. They can give you the basic training 
for the various vocations and professions. 


Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. Roanoke College, Salem, Va. ; 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. : 
Marion College, Marion, Va. Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Midland College, Fremont, Neb. Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ont., Can. ‘ 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 


This page is presented with the courtesy of 


The Board of Education, The United Lutheran Church in America q 
744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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